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EXCELLENT NEW BOOKS. 
—_j—_— 
Parnassus. 


Avolume of choice Poems, selected frem the 
whole range of English Literature. Edited by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, with u Prefatory Es- 
say. Crown8vo. Nearly 600 pages. Bev- 
eled boards, gilttop. $4 00. 


‘*Mr. Emerson has shown his cultivated taste 
and critical judgment ina collection of poetry 
which it is not too much to say has no equal in 
our language, for it includes the pith and bloom 
of English verse from Chaucer down to our own 
time. The breadth and catholicity of the collec- 
tion is as remarkable as its tuste.’’—[New York 
Daily Graphic. 


eg and How to Make Them. 


By E. C. Gardner. Illustrated. $2 00. A beok 
that oy to be read by every body who intends 
to build # house and wishes to make it a conve- 

‘ nient, comfortable, cosy, attractive home. A 
very entertaining book, too. 


‘So much good sense and good taste on this 


all-important subject [house building,} are not | 


often, to our thinking, embraced within an equal 
compass.’’—[Congregationalist, Boston. 


Dr.Clarke’s Building ofa Brain $1 25 
Sex in Education, 81 25. 


‘*No two books have been written this many a 
year which, to our way of thinking, havea more 
important relation to the physical and mental 
Welfare of the racethan these.’’—The Indepen- 
dent. 


Apples of Gold in Pictures of Silver. 
LITTLE CLASSICS. 


1. EXILE. 1V. LIFE. 
ll. INTELLECT. V. LAUGHTER. 
Ill. TRAGEDY. VI. LOVE. 


Stories and sketches by Hawthorne, Harte, 
Howells, Hale, DeQuincey, Poe, Macaulay, 

ens, Bulwer, and other fumous writers. 
Tastefully bound. $1 00 a volume. 


ar. 
Sold separately or in sets by all booksellers. | 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the pub- 
lishers —. ° 7 on 


Send for 


NOW IS YOUR TIME. 


Look at 


Our Premium List, | 


And be sure and show it to your friends. 
REMEMBER THAT THE JOURNAL CONTAINS A ‘THIRD MORE READING | 
matter than any other Journal of Education pnblished in the country. 





SEND 15 CTS. FOR SPECIMEN COPY OF THE 
‘American Journal of Education; 


The Most Liberal Premiums Ever Offerea. 
Subscription Price $1 £0 perannum, strictly in advance. 


Address all communications to the Editor and Evegneeter atany of the peints of publication given 
relow 


OR 2 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s New Pocket Dictionary. 


JOR 4 SUBSCRIBERS—Sypher’s Ar’ of Teaching School—the newest and most 
} thoroughly practical teachers’ guide yet issued. 
K° 6 SUBSCRIBERS—A 5-inch Mounted Globe. 


| 


OR 8 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s Nationa: Pictorial Dictionary—royal octavo 
K : size, sheep binduig, over 600 engravings. 

| oon 18 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary—illustrated 
HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will show the 


with three thousand engravings. 

v people who pay the taxes, not 
only what our teachers and school officers are Going. but the necessity for their work as well; 
hence the teachers and school officers should see to it. that copies are taken and circulated in every 
schvol district in the United States. : 

N. B.—Remittances must be made by postoflice orders or registered letters. We are responsible 
for no losses on money otherwise sent. The 1ull subscription price must be sent for each sub- 
scriber, to obtain these premiums. Premiums are sent at the expense of the party getting up the | 
club. Send stamp to prepay postage or two and four subscribers’ premiums, 2, 4and 12 cents. | 
3ix, eight and eighteen subscribers’ p miumy are sent Dy express at the expense of those who | 
get ap the clubs. Address for specimen copies, or for rurther intormation, either of the editors 
and proprietors at | 


ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, HOUSTON, KIRKSVILLE, Mo., MONROE, La., or TOPEKA, Kan 




















rtant to Teachers. 


**A Complete Library of American History of 
the highest character.’’—{N. \. Times. 
‘*A noble book and the cheapest published in 


PRE AR RIOR : 

The Best and Cheapest Very impo 
ECLECTIC ; 

EDUCATIONAL SERIES ! America.’’—Philadelphia Press. 

5,000 Agents Wanted to Sell 


= The People’s History of America. 


ee naire, eigen t fy Ear- 
iest Discoveries to July 4, 1874. y Eminent 
McCUFFEY’S SPELLER standurd Auth- ors. 1 imperial 
voL., iitustratec AMERICG 4to eontaining in | 
McCUFFEY’S READERS | clear, legible type, more matter than 20 ordinary | 
eeerere i: eae “ey nee ng —. 
’ ished, and in bindin 1e handsemest. me | 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS agent obtained 27 pres vo dl in one day. For | 
HARVEY’S CRAMMARS | clrcalars address HENRY 8. ALLEN, No. 8 
ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History | 
Brown’s Physiology 
Cow’s Morals and Manners 


| Howard street, New York city. 
Agents Wanted! 
Andrews’ Constitution. 
| BQ" Send for Catalogues of these and other | 








I wish to employ a first-class salesman in 
every county in this State, to sel) the 


Silver Tongue Organ 
AND THE 
W. P. Emerson Piano. 








JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


| Text Books.“@au | Liberal club rates to schools and churches 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO. wishing an organ or piano. Send for price list 
, » and circular. Address 
Cincinnati : : New York. Cc. E. SEYMOUR, 
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HOLBROOK’S GRAMMARS. 


0 








I. TRAINIG LESSONS IN THE ELEMENTS 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
12mo, boards, 124 pp. Price GO cents. 

This grammar gives the objective method of 
teaching the Elements of the English Language. 
It rejects all ‘‘baby talk,’’ yet it is within the 
comprehension of every pupil, and cannot fail 
to interest. It isabook of Progressive Training 
Lessons, snd rejects all memorizing book defi- 
nitions. 


COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, CON- 
FORMED TO PRESENT USAGE. 
*12 mo, cloth, 227 pp. Price 9Q cevts. 
In order to make as small a beok as possible, 
theauthor has evly attempted to report PRES- 


| ENT USAGE, rejecting philological discussion, 
| and has not dictated what usage ought to be. 


The arrangement ts specially designed for the 
A full table 
of contents of 2% pp. is prefixed, and also an 


objective treatment of the subject. 


| index of 5 pages is added, which make it valua- 


ble as a book of reference. 


For Introductory Terms, which are as low as 


any other books, address the publishers, 
GEO. E.STEVENS & CO., 


39 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, 0. 


THE NORMAL DEBATER 


For common schools, scademies, colleges, 
teachers’ institutes and business meetings, is not 
over-cumbersome or expensive, but a conveni- 
ent and practical manual, its leading advantages 
being a complete index and parliamentary rules 
practically illustrated by imaginary dehates 
given in dialogues. Students will be especially 
glad to get it. Price, qy mail, 75 cents. Geo. 
EK. stevens & Co., publishers, Cincinnati, O. 8-8 


The Illinois _ 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, - ILL. 





Now offers in addition to its complete and sys- 
lematic course of study, classical and scientific, 
regular and elective—special courses of study, 
with the corresponding degrees of Ph.B., S.B., 
and Ph D., to non-resident students. Minis- 
ters. terchers and graduates will find great 
profit in pursuing fhese courses of study. La- 
dies and gentlemen admitted to equal privileges 
in all departments. Terms reasonable. For full 
| particulars address the president, 
Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D., 
| 8-4 306 Weet Chestnut street, Bloomington, Il. 
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Sheldon’s Readers. 


A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE SERIES 
PREPARED BY 
PROF. E. SHELDON, 


Principal of State Normal School, Oswego,N.Y. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
With over 250 Engravings from Original Designs 


Now READY. 


SHELDON'S PRIMER 66 pp. Price 20 cts. 
SHELDON’S FIRST READER, 80 pp ‘‘ 20 cts. 
SHELDON’S SECOND 
SHELDON’S THIRD 

SHELDON’S FOURTH 


192 pp ‘‘ 50 cts. 


se 


224 pp ‘‘ 75 cts. 
320 pp ** $1 25 
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IN PREPARATION. 


| 

| 

| 

SHELDON’S FIFTH READER. | 
| 

| 

| 

! 


We have examined with much care Sheldon’s 
Series of Readers, and consider them the sont 
with which we are scquainted. They are, in 
our judgment, written upen a correct plan; the 
selections are pleasing and at tha same time well | 
adapted to the cultivation of literary taste in | 
the pupil. 

J. W. ARMSTRONG, | 

Principal of Normal School at Fredonia. 

J. H. HOOSE, | 
Principal of Normal School at Cortland. | 
M. McVICAR, 

Principal of Normal School at Potsdam. 
CHAS. D. McLEAN, 

Principal of Normal School at Brockport. 
WM. J. MILNE, 

Principal of Normal School at Geneseo. 


HENRY B. BUCKHAM, 


Principal of Normal School at Buffalo. 


*,* Copies sent to any address, post paid, on 
receipt of price. 


*,* Sent at three-fifths of the retail price to 
teachers for examination. Address the publish- 
ers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York, 


or MADISON BABCOCE, 





608 Chesnut st., St. Louis. 





$12.00 Worth of Music for 25c. 


Send 25 Cents, 
(Also tell your friends to do 80) to 


KUNKEL BROTHERS, 


The Music Publishers of St. Louis, Mo. ,and re- 
= (post paid) « copy of their New Music 


Kunkel Brothers’ Album of Music, 


Containing the following 28 pieces of music: 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

Greetings to Spring, Polka; Harps in the Land, 
Reverie; Lauterbach Waltz; Pearl and Diamond 
Polka; Philomel Polka; Puck—March Grofesque; 
Shakspeare March; Shepherd’s Return March; 
Shepherds’ Bells—Idyl; Up and Down on the 
Ebony—Burlesque for the Black Keys entirely; 
Violets Blue—Reverie; Visitation Convent Bells; 
Zeta Phi March. 

SonGs. 

Allie May—Ballad; Chiligowalibidori—Comic; 
Eva Ray — Ballad; Fanny Powers—Song ana 
Dance; Five O’clock in the Morning—G; Home, 
Sweet Home—G; How Can I Leave Thee—G; I 
Heard the Wee Bird Singing; Last Rose of Sum- 
mer—G; Put Your Trust in One Above—Sacre4; 
The Guard on the Rhine—G; The Lass O’ Boon- 
tree—G; When the Corn is Waving, Annie Dear; 
When the Swallows Homeward Fly—G; Within 
a Mile of Edenboro Town—G. 

Songs with ‘‘G’’ have German and English 
words. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
‘*A household work of untold value.’’—[St. 
Louis Republican, 
“*The cheapest music book in the woerld.’’— 
. Herald. 
‘Worth fifty times its price in sheet music.’’ 
—([Harpers’ Weekly. 


**We wonder how itcan besold for 25c.’’—[N. 
Y. Tribune. ; 
**It contains the most popular gems.’’—[St. 


Louis Globe. 


‘Over 1,000 copies are sold daily.’’—[Chicago 
Tribune. 


**An ornament to any piano.’’—[Cincinnati 
Commercial. 


- **Tell your neighbors to getit.’’—[Frank Les~- 
e. 


**Would cost in sheet music $12 00.’’—[Bos- 
ton Post. 









Yes, x26 OO a day is sua anteed using our 
Well Auger and Drilis ‘ good territory. 

Highest testimonials from the Governors of 
Towa, Arkansas and Dakota. All tools war- 
ranted. Two wells 50 foot deep can he bored 
in one day, and one well will furnish water 
sufficient for 100 head of cattle. Splendid 
work for winter as wellassummer. lecscrip- 
tive catasorue free. County rights for sale. 
Address: J WELL AUGER CO., St, Louis, Mo 


HE REVEILLE, 


A monthly paper, published at Norwich 
University. vo to Educational Interests, 
Literature, Witand Humor. Best writers em- 
ployed; $1 per year. On trial 6 months for 35c. 

nd stamp for specimen. Address Prof. Chas. 
Dole, Northfield, Vt. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1537. 









Superior Bellis of rand Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 

, Fire Alarms, 


a Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 


arran 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second 8t.,Cincivnati, 





LY MYER aiNG 
M anurac? 4 





For the 


BEST GOODS, 


AND THE 


Latest Styles, 


AT THE 


Lowest Prices, 


CALL ON 


J. VAN NORSTRAND, 


CLOTHING, 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


Also a iull stock of the Best 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS, 


AND 


Merchant Tailoring. Goods, 
Which we make up to order. 


NO. 216 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
Str. Louis, Mo. c 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
211 and 213 Wabash av., Chicago. 
Largest manufacturers in America of 
School and Church Furniture, 
Andrews’ Patent “Triumph”’ . 





School Desk, Folding Seat. 


Most complete, healthful, ‘and strongest desk 
made. 





Teachers’, Office and Library Desks, Tables, 
Chairs, &., Church Chairs, Pews, Pulpits, Lec- 
turer’s Book Racks, Alms Boxes,Sunday School 
Seats, Settees, in stock and made to order, plain 
orelaborate. Maps, globes, and apparatus of 
our make. Address tor catalogues of each de- 
partment, A. H. ANDREWS & CO 

Chictgo. 


CHARLES MORITZ, 


Boox;XK; BINDER, 


Blank Book Manufacturer 
NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 
(Northeast corner of Olive.) 


a Blank boeks of every description made to or- 
ier. 


y 
/ 


) Kiddle ana Schem’s 


Price 60 cts. 


1,000 schools. 


very elegant. 


—— affair, 

books in one. 

cation. 
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STEIGER 


EXCELLENCE OF 
lar attention is invited to Ahn-Henn’s German Series, Ahn-Henn’s French Serica, and 


ional Publications. 


Particu 
Reffelt's German Readers, 


AWARDED TO E. 





Relief Maps, and to Kindergarten Literature 120 
New York. 


German Books a specialty. Large stock on hand. Catalogues sent free 


into the Public Schools of New York, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Ste 


, Rochester, and over 60 other cities—a'so to Douai’s Rational Readers, 


al 
“e 
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the excellence of which is signally attested by their extensive introduction 


Schedler’s Globes and 


‘without the aid of any Agents 
Kindergarten Gifts.— 
Vo Agents in the field. 


Cleveland, Dayton, Hartford 
Roffelt's Arithmetics, 


POSTAL CARD 


COSTING ONE CENT, 


a ee 


*, 22 & 24 Frankfort Str., 


iger 
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EX¥adiiley Brothers 
136 State st., Chicago, 

For circulars concerning— 
Hadley’s Lessons in Language, 





An comeeay Ly aned book, 


doing much good; already a 


Cloth, 300 


opted 


Lee & Hadley’s English Grammar. 
An advanced Course of Lessons in Language, 
for Grammar Schools, 
$1 00. This book represents the improved ant 
advanced methods of teaching. 

Estell’s Programme Clocks: 
Three styles, $14 00, $18 00, $25 00. 
Time-keepers and perfect Monitors. 
celsior,’’ price $25 00, is from a new patent, an‘ 


pp 


Send for circulars. 


Cook’s Combined School Register, 
Ry 0. 8. Cook, $1 25 and $200. This is a very 


y more than 





Price 


Splendid 
The ‘‘Ex- 


and serves the purpose of severs! 


Sample 
IA 


sell at this price. 


Address, with stamp, 


athome. Terms free. Addre# 
tinson & Co., Portland, Maine 


WiLL BUY 


A FIVE INCH HEMISPHERE 


CLOBE, 


and it will be sent POST PAID tor this amout! 
We have a few which are SLIGHTLY DAY 
AGED, which we are going to sell cheap. Tht! 
are not injured so as to hurt them for use at al 


Send early, as we have only a few that we ¢# 


J. B. MERWIN, 


St. Louis, Mo, 


ages sent free on appli- 
LEY BROTHERS, 
Booksellers, 136 State street, Chicago 
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POSTAGE MUST BE PREPAID. | 
Some of our subscribers failed to| 
see our notice published in December, | 
that all postage must be prepaid at) 
the office where the papers are mailed. 
Please remember and remit with your 
subscription ten cents for postage. 
The postage is less than last year and 
on a small edition would be but a 
trifle but our edition is so large that 
our friends who get the benefit of the 
Journal, will we are sure be perfectly 
willing to divide it among them- 
selves. 
Please remit ten cents for postage 
for one year with your subscription. 
PLEASE to remember that the 
“ American Journal of Education” 
contains a third more reading matter 
than any other journal of education 
published in the country. 
It might do good to mention the 
fact to your triends also. 


THE subscription price to the 
“American Journal of Education” 
is $1.50, payable in advance, and the 
postage is ten cents — prepaid at the 
mailing office. Enclose with sub- 
scription ten cents for postage, and if 
you subscribed before this law took 
effect January 1, 1875, please remit the 
postage. 





. Se AS At 

Ir will pay to read over our ‘‘Spe- 
cial Notice’ department always. In 
fact there is not a line in this “Jour- 
nal’”?— advertisements and all—but 
what will pay for reading. 


Send us short items in regard to 
the progress, needs and results of 
your schools. 

_ These are read by the people, and a 
livelier interest in the work done by 
our teachers is created. 

The education of the children is the 
great question. Let us press its im- 
portance at.every point. 








peNMEET Sncnoes 
WE regret to part company with 
any of our friends, but the rule to 
stop all‘papers when the time for 
which they have been paid for expires, 
is inflexible with us. 


WE stop sending all papers when 
the time for which they have been 
paid for expires. 














THE NEEDS OF TEXAS. 
More High Schools and Academies ; 
Fewer Colleges and Universities. 


BY W. B. PAGE. 
YE nineteenth century is pre- 
eminently one of progress. In 
nothing bas it been more rapid and 
more manifest than in the desire for 
knowledge and the means for acquir- 
ing it. A thirst for knowledge seems 
to be characteristic of the age. A 
demand for education is becoming 
universal. Asiatic nations hitherto 
enwrapped in mental darkness and 
moral. depravity are kindling their 
torches at the altars of European and 
American civilization, and lighting 
for their subjects the way to a sphere 
of purer and more exalted enjoy- 
ments. Butin the midst of this uni- 
versal spreading of and eagerness to 
get light let us ask if there has ‘been 
a progress upward as well as onward? 
While the means for learning have 
been multiplied has the standard of 
education been elevated? Do thor- 
oughness and efficieney go hand in 
hand with the yearning after educa- 
tion? Is he who seeks instruction 
thoroughly imbued with the wish to 
become thoroughly instructed? Does 
he who deals forth instruction demand 
that his disciples shail measure up 
to the complete standard of an exact- 
ing and exhaustive curriculum? Is 
the standard as high as it can be? Is 
it as kigh as it ought to be? Are the 
methods for imparting instruction 
such as will meet the demands of an 
enlightened age and a splendid civil- 
ization? Are the energies of educa- 
tion rightly directed? Are the means 
for advancing the cause of education 
most wisely administered? These 
are a few of the questions which force 
themselves upon the student. To 
answer all of these would be tedious 
and difficult. But they are all emi- 
nently pertinent and all eminently 
deserving of profound consideration. 
We do not propose to consider all of 
these questions, but to offer some re- 
flections on one or two only of them 
in connection with education in Texas. 
Before we proceed with a discussion 
of these we wish to say that the 


writer of this article is one who is 
identified with the educational inter- 
ests of the State—one who is deeply 
concerned and anxious that the system 
of instruction should be as thorough 
and the standard as high in Texas as 
it is in any State of the Union. Pos- 
sibly our criticisms may seem severe 
and unjust— but they are offered in 
kindness. A wish to do any one or 
any institution an injustice does not 
actuate the writer, but a wish to see 
Texas great and unexcelled in educa- 
tional matters as it is in natural re- 
sources, It can become so. It ought 
to become so. And if those who are 
commissioned to look after the inter- 
ests of the State in this will but heed 
the demands of the day for higher 
education it will become so. First. 
Is the standard in our higher institu- 
tions of learning as high as it ought 
tobe? Wethink not. Wearegreatly 
pained to obserye this fact and much 
more to state it. But it is atruthand 
however unpleasant it must be faced. 
The sooner we recognize its existence 
and take steps to remove it the better 
it will be for us. And the next ques- 
tion-which logically suggests itself is: 
Why is it not higher? The auswer 
to this question we think is to be 
found in the scarcity of first-class 
high schools and academies. We 
want something intermediate between 
the common school and the college. 
We want something that will fit pu- 
pils for entrance into the halls of our 
universities. They go there now be- 
fore they are ready togo. They enter 
these institutions before they have 
gone through an academic course, and 
the consequence is that their time is 
consumed in acquir‘ng and the time 
of the professors in imparting instruc. 
tion which should be properly and 
exclusively limited to high schools 
and academies. Thus we see that 
collegiate institutions must graduate 
the course of instruction not to the 
capacity but to the attainments of 
those matriculating. The college and 
university then have to do work 
which should be done by schools of 
lower grade. Necessarily the stand- 
ard must be low. We do not believe 
the standard is kept down because 
our institutions haven’t men of such 





scholarly attainments as are required 


for imparting instruction of a high 
character, but simply because they 
have to do work which ought to be 
done elsewhere. But now suppose 
every county in the State was pro- 
vided with one or two first-rate high 
schools, the duties of which should be 
to train pupils for admission into 
institutions of a higher grade, what 
should we see? We should see our 
colleges more assuredly established 
and prosperous, more widely known, 
more largely attended, their diplomas 
more eagerly sought for than they are 
or ever will be unless there be vast 
and solid improvement in the present 
system of high school education. We 
need more high schools to do the work 
which colleges at present have to do. 
Again. Why are our higher institu- 
tions so slimly attended? Simply be- 
cause they haven’t these feeders in 
the capacity of high schools. If how- 
ever the State was furnished with a 
system of well managed schools of a 
grade intermediate between the com- 
mon school and the college we think 
we should find our collegiate institu- 
tions crowded with studeuts from all 
sections of the State. The press of 
the State complains about the annual 
exodus of the youth of our land to 
the institutions of Eastern States. 
The complaint is natural; but when 
they state that the advantages for 
getting a polished and scholarly edu- 
cation are as good here as they are 
in the Eastern institutions, the com- 
plaint is unjust and the statement in- 
correct. Parents cannot be blamed 
for sending their children off to other 
schools when they know that with 
cheapness of tuition and living is 
combined thoroughness of instruction. 
How then may this yearly drain of 
the youth and wealth of our State to 
other sections of the Umon be pre- 
vented? Let private high schools 
and academies be built up in every 
county in the State. When that is 
done our colleges and universities will 
at once enlarge the curriculum, make 
it more comprehensive and exhaust- 
ive, and thus offer the young men and 
young ladies who annually flock to 
other States, advantages, unexcelled 
by those of the proudest and most 
princely centers of learning. By way 
of illustrating our argument let us 
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turn to one of the Eastern States and 
look into the workings of its educa- 
tional system. Take Virginia for ex- 
ample: First we see the common 
school in which elementary instruc- 
tion is dealt forth and in which the 
pupil is fitted for entering the high 
school. After finishing a course ofthe 
common school the pupil enters the 
academy, where he is drilled in a cur- 
riculum vastly more thorough-going 
and efficient than that of even some 
of our universities and colleges. 
Having completed his course in this 
school he is excellently qualified for 
taking an advanced stand in the col- 
lege or university. In this connection 
we may observe a significant fact — 
that in that State there is in attend- 
ance at university lectures a larger 
number for the population than in 
any State of the Union. And why is 
this? Because every county is sup- 
plied with one or two good schools of 
an intermediate grade which serve to 
turn out a large number of young 
men and young ladies ripe for the 
moulding of more masterly hands. 
The second question for consideration 
is: Are the means for advancing the 
cause of education most wisely ap- 
plied? With the greatest deference 
for the judgments of others, we think 
not. We recognize the fact that we 
are touching upon a question that isa 
delicate one to a large number of our 
co-laborers. But it is a question that 
ought to be discussed fairly, fully and 
fearlessly. We are not so presumpt- 
ous as to think ourselves adequate to 
a thorough analysis and discussion of 
this matter — yet we shall venture to 
offer a few reflections upon a subject 
which deserves the maturest thought 
of the ripest scholars and educators 
in the State. There is no denying the 
fact that we have too many colleges 
and universities. Here it strikes us 
is a blunder and a very grave one. 
Just in proportion as our efforts to 
provide means of higher education 
are so scattering and diversified as 
they are at present, justin the same 
degree will barrenness characterize 
the results. Just in proportion as our 
efforts and means in this thing are 
concentrated in the same degree will 
they be followed by most happy and 


beneficial results. Better have one 
well endowed, ably administered, 


superbly equipped institution than a 
dozen sickly non-professional, stand- 
still ones. Far be it from us to sneer 
at the endeavors of others in this di- 
rection. We think their aims truly 
noble and their efforts commendable ; 
but such a policy is erroneous and 
unwise, and their labors to a certain 
degree barren and incompent to work 
out great results. We need a State 
institution, a Texas University. Give 
us one university with an able faculty 
and a large endowment and astronger 
impetus will thereby be given to the 
cause of higher education in our 
State than is at present done by all 
the piddling efforts of almost count- 
less universities and colleges. Hith- 
erto our efforts have been divergent; 
henceforward let them be convergent. 


Let us work together and try to build 


up one grand central institution at 
which the youth of Texas may obtain 
an education as polished and as severe 
as can be had anywhere. We have 
been pleased to notice some sound 
and healthy advice from the Governor 
of Georgia looking to the incorpora- 
tion of all the colleges and universities 
of the State into one splendid colle- 
giate corporation. The tendency with 
us is just the other way. The people 
of various sections of the State have 
listened to the counsels of misguided 


THE ATLANTIC DINNER. 

CORRESPONDENT of the 

**Boston Transeript’’ sends that 
paper the following brilliant account 
of this affair, the reading of which 
we are sure our readers will enjoy as 
much as we did.—[Editors “‘ American 
Journal of Education.” 

When the Atlantic Monthly was 
started, Messrs. Phillips & Sampson 
gave a dinoer at Parker’s to a dozen 
men of literature, and it was then 





that Mr. Lowell was nominated to 
| the editorial chair which he filled so 
sand or more inhabitants, either has| well. A little later the contributors 
a university or college, or is seriously | dined together at Porter’s Tavern in 
contemplating such a project. Here| Cambridge. It was just as the num- 
come the Methodists who think that| ber for January, 1858, was published, 
the interests of their church demand | and the dinner of Tuesday evening, 
that they should have two or three | at Parker’s, was on its anniversary. 

colleges or universities. Here come | This last was remarkable for the 
the Presbyterians, who are no less| presence of twogentlemen who wrote 
forcibly impressed with the same be-/ for the first number of the magazine. 
lief; likewise the Baptists imagine| They were the Autocratof the Break- 
that the interests of their church will | fast Table and Mr. J. T. Trowbridge. 
be better subserved if they too can} The latter contributed a satirical arti- 
have two or three piles of brick and| cle entitled “Pendlam: A Modern 
mortar towering heavenward and| Reformer,” which some of his friends 
dignified with the glorious and im-|thought too personal. There were 
posing title of University; and so on| present, also, on Tuesday, Mr. J. R. 
with other denominations till we are| Osgood, the late publisher of the At- 
persuaded to exclaim, Deliver us from |lantic, and Mr. £. H. Underwood, 


educators and philanthropists til] 
every town in the State of two thou- 





any more universities and colleges. 
Deliver us from a few of those we 
have already. Convert them into 
high schools and academies in name | 
as they are in deed. Strip them of 
their arrogant and high sounding 
titles —of the imperial robes in which 
they would have the world believe | 
they are clad, and let them assume a) 
more humble and less pretentious 
name and step down to the place where 
they properly belong. Will the people 
of Texas fail to heed the universal 
cry for higher education? Will they | 
fail to comply with the demand for a 
Joftier standard and a broader and 
more thorough going curriculum? 
Does Texas propose to lag behind the 
other States of the Union in this mat- 
ter of severer mental training? Can 
We ever expect to compete suc- 
cessfully with the more powerful 
and more illustrious institutions of 





the East so long as we are frittering 
away our means and energies in such | 
futile end foolish diversity of efforts? 
Concentration we want and diversity 
too. But let us have a concentration | 
of action in colleges and universities, | 
and a diversity of action in high) 
schools and academies. These con-| 
siderations are not limited in their 
application to Texas only —but are | 
equally relevant to a large number of) 
Southern and Western States. 

We could easily mention a State | 
with a population of 200,000 that) 
has from fifteen to twenty-five | 
universities ; England with a popula-| 
tion of 30,000,000 has only two uni-| 
versities. Isn’t this a fact of telling 
significance ? 





PosTAGE this year is less than last, 
but it must be paid at the office where | 
the papers are mailed before they are 
sent out. 

Please remit ten cents for prepay- 
ment of postage for one year. 





its originator. Rev. James Freeman 
Clark and E. P. Whipple have also 
been long identified with the maga- 
zine, and their wit and good humor 
did much to enliven the banquet. 


As we looked down the table, and 
saw, besides the gentlemen mentioned 
the accomplished editor, Mr. Howells, 
surrounded by such of his coadjutors 
as T. B. Aldrich, Henry James, Jr., 
George Cary Eggleston, Rev. W. M. 
Baker, C. P. Cranch, T. 8S. Perry, 
George P. Lathrop, Professor Dim- 
mock, Professor Greene, W. P. Atkin- 
son, F. B. Sanborn, H. E. Scudder, 
William F. Apthorp, Col. Waring, W. 
P. P. Longfellow and Mark Twain, 
while we looked at these and thought 
of Whittier, Bryant, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Stedman, Stoddard, 
Parkman, Nadal, Hay, Taylor and 
other constant contributors, we could 
not repress the reflection that the 
magazine was safe to be trusted as an 
exponent of American thought and 
literature insuch hands. We thought 
too of the women of brilliancy and 
genius who were absent, and felt that 
though the Atlantic was mainly sus- 
tained by the sterner sex, the gentler 
graces of woman’s work were also 
abundant. 

During the evening Mr. Howells 
was toasted as “The Editor of the 
Atlantic: Such is his impartiality 
that he has been known to reject his 
own contributions.” It gave him the 
opportunity for a most characteristic 
speech, in the course of which he 
retorted on those .crities who some- 
times find the magazine dull. He 
said they little know how dull he 
might have made it if he had chosen. 
“They have no idea of the master- 
pieces of inanity and absurdity which 
are each month withheld from them. 
They cannot understand what strong 
restraint the editor places upon his 





own gifts for their sake, and how con- 
tinually he rejects his own contribu- 
tions.” Ata later stage Mr. Howells 
referred to his first contributions for 
the Atlantic, in 1860, which were 
accepted by Mr. Lowell, and stated 
that Mr. Fields uniformly rejected 
veerything he sent. 

Among the brightest speeches of 
the evening were those of Dr. Holmes, 
Mark Twain, Mr. Eggleston, Mr. Al- 
drich, and Mr. Baker, the author of 
“Mose Evans.”” Dr. Holmes has ap- 
parently forgot his promise, for his 
remarks and poem could not have 
been more funny if he had tried to 
write as funny as he could. He kept 
up a perfect fusilade of the wittiest 
jokes, and his verses were specimens 
of the most wonderful and unheard-of 
rhymes. Mr. Eggleston was first in- 
troduced to his brethren at this dinner, 
and made a very favorable impression. 
He and Mr. Baker represented the 
South in our reconstructed Union. 
Mr. Baker related his experience when 
he first became an author, and stated 
that the sale of his first manuscript 
brought him three or four hundred 
dollars, which he invested in a lively 
darkey—a male Topsy—who was 
made a man by the President’s proc- 
lamation, Jan. 1, 1863. 
filling orders sent through the mail. 

Professor then Dimmock related 
in a very humorous manner the 
story of his first contribution 
to the Atlantic — “A Bundle of 
Old Letters,” published in May, 1859. 

Altogether the reunion of the con 
tributors of the Atlantic was an occa 
sion creditable to Boston and very 
promising for the future of the maga- 
zine. The dinner made a deep in- 
pression on Mark Twain, who said it 
was so good that he intended never 
to decline an invitation to dine with 
his publishers, and evidently a similar 
impression was made upon all who 
sat at table with him. We trust Dr 
Holmes will soon give his poem to the 
public, for we know it would be 
hugely enjoyed. Mr. Longfellow and 
Mr. Lowell were detained from the 
dinner by illness in their families, and 
Mr. Fields and Colonel Higginson by 
lecture engagements. 
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Editers American Journal of Education: 
NOTICED in a recent issue o 
your “Journal” a request froms 

subscriber for a full and clear explant 

tion of the causes which make the su! 
at times slower and at other times fast 
er than a well-regulated clock. L[infet 

that the explanations given in ol 

descriptive astronomies are unsatit 

factory, and it occurs to me that the 
may be unsatisfactory from the fat! 
that they are all based upon the suf 
position that the sun moves about tlt 
earth, instead of the earth’s movilf 
about the sun. Now although th 
apparent motion of the sun amotf 
the stars represents very fairly ti 
actual motion of the earth, it is # 
from being the same thing, and 
critical student will rest content wit 
the conventional language of our te 
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books and the use of a diagram which 
imperfectly or erroneously represents 
the motion of the earth as a whole, or 
of points on its surface. The actual 
motion of a point on the surface of 
the earth is very complex, and @hen 
we are discussing diurnal phenomena 
we must consider this motion exactly 
as it exists. In thinking of this sub- 
ject, I would have the student, instead 
of recalling a figure from a book, 
place himself, in imagination, upon 
an independent, fixed stand-point, and 
actually watch the earth as it obeys all 
the laws of its motion. Itis true that 
itis much harder to make our own 
mental pictures than it is to photo- 
graph on our memories the “cuts” of 
a book, but it is vastly more satisfac- 
tory. I shall therefore in endeavoring 
to give the explanation sought, make 
use of none of the conventionai dia- 
grams, but shall rely mainly on men- 
tal pictures. 

THE EARTH’S ORBIT AND MOTION. 

It is sufficiently near the truth for 
our present purpose to assume that 
the center of the earth moves about 
the sun in an ellipse. This ellipse 
differs so very little from a circle that 
the unaided eye would readily accept 
an accurate drawing of it as a circle 
with the sun at its center; but the 
truth is, the sun is at one of the foci. 
and that the greatest distance of the 
earth from the sun exceeds its least 
distance by about 0.03357 of its mean 
distance,* or about 3,100,000 miles. 
So much for the actual path of the 
earth. 

I now assume that the earth re- 
volves on its axis with absolutely 
uniform velocity, and that this axis 
has an unvarying direction.t Here 
let me say to those of my readers 
who are following this article not so 
much for the purpose. of criticising 
me, as for aid and comfort on an 
obscure matter, that it is worth their 
while to study each step till it is fully 
understood, and if necessary, to illus- 
trate the phenomena in question by 
the use, for example, of a terrestrial 
globe and a lamp the center of whose 
flame shall represent the sun’s disc. 
First, draw upon the floor (or on a 
large table) an ellipse with its major 
axis lying north and south. Place 
your lamp at the northern focus, and 
hold the globe-directly over the north 
point of the ellipse, having the north 
pole uppermost but- turned away 
from the lamp by an angle of twenty- 
three and a half degrees, so that a 
voint of the arctic Circle is the top- 
most point of the globe. “If thecenter 
of the globe is on a level with the 
lamp this arrangement shows very 
nearlyt the relative position of the 
sun and earth on the 2ist of Decem- 
ber each year. 

You observe that the sun’s light is 
perpendicular to the earth’s surface 
at only a single point, and that that 





*l assume that the earth’s mean distance from 
the sun is about 92,500,000 miles. When the data 
obtained from the recent transit of Venus shall 
have been ‘‘ worked up ’’ a more accurate value 
May be substituted. 

tit is yet to be shown that the first of these 
assumptions is not strictly true; the second is 
Rot strictly true, but the change of direction in 
one year is too small to deserve consideration in 
the present discussion. 

ji say ‘‘very nearly,’’ for the earth is in 
‘perihelion ’’ only ten days afterwards, 





point is in south latitude twenty-three 
and a half degrees, and that it is ap- 
parent (or solar) noon at all points on 
one half of the meridian passing 
through this point, and midnight at 
all points on the other half the same 
meridian. Now move the earth 
slowly towards the west along its 
ellipticai path, giving it at the same 
time a rotation upon its axis from 
west to east — taking great care not 
to change the direction of the axis — 
until the sun’s light is perpendicular 
at a point on the same half of the 
same meridian as before. It is now 
noon again, and the interval of time 
between these two noons is a solar 
day. Now if you have observed 
closely the rotation of the earth on 
its axis, you have seen that it has 
made one complete revolution and a 
little more. In fact, if it has moved 
over about 1-365 of its annual orbit, 
it has made one complete revolution 
on its axis aud about 1-365 of another 
one. The time occupied by the earth 
in making one exact revolution on its 
axis is called a “sidereal”’ day and is 
very nearly twenty-three hours, fifty- 
six ‘minutes, 4.1 seconds, and the 
average time required by the part 
of a revolution which completes 
the ‘‘solar” day 1s very nearly 3 min- 
utes 55.9 seconds, so that the average 
solar day is exactly 24 hours. Were 
these fraetional parts of turns always 
the same, all solar days would be of 
equal length and the sun would never 
be fast nor slow. In point of fact, 
however, if your globe obeys exactly 
the laws which govern the earth’s 
motion for several successive days 
after December 21st, it is found that 
the time required by the part of a 
turn which completes the first solar 
day is a little greater than the average, 
and a very little greater than that 
required to complete the second solar 
day ; that in like manner the second 
is greater than the third and so on. 
Hence the solar days themselves are 
unequal and gradually diminishing. 
For the sake of fixing the ideas, I will 
say that on the 22d of December the 
solar day is about half a minute longer 
than the average, so that if the sun 
were ‘“‘on time” on the 21st, it would 
be half a minute slow on the 22d. 
On the 23d it would be nearly a min- 
ute slow in coming to the meridian; 
on the 24th nearly a minute and a 
half, and so on, growing slower every 
day though by a diminishing amount. 
This would continue until, early in 
February, the sun would be slow 
between fourteen and fifteen minutes. 
At this time the length of the solar 
day is just twenty-hours, and after 
that date the sun begins to gain, as 
the solar days are then less than the 
average. About the middle of April 
the sun is “‘ on time ” again, but only 
to become “ fast”? immediately after. 
In this way the sun is alternately fast 
and slow throughout the year, being 
exactly with “mean time” only four 
times. 


Thus we see that an irregularity in 
the length of solar days is the imme- 
diate cause of the ever-varying differ- 
ence between the sun and our clocks, 


and this brings me finally to explain 
the inequality of solar days. 


THE INEQUALITY OF SOLAR DAYS 
is due to three causes: 


1. In the first place the earth does 
not travel all parts of its orbit with 
the same velocity. It is strictly in 
accordance with the laws of central 
forces, that any body, whether planet 
or comet, kept in its path by the at- 
traction of the sun, moves most rap- 
idly when nearest the sun and most 
slowly when farthest from it. Con- 
sequently the earth’s linear velocity 
is ata maximum on the%3lst of De- 
cember, when nearest the sun, and at 
a minimum on the Ist of July, when" 
at its greatest distance. At perihelion 
the earth moves at the rate of 18.7 
miles per second, and at aphelion 18.1 
miles. Now although this difference 
is not great, itis sufficient to introduce 
an element of inequality into the 
length of solar days, for it is evident 
that the farther the earth moves in its 
orbit while turning once upon its 
axis, the greater the fractional part of 
a day required to complete the solar 
day, as that is done by bringing the 
meridian of the observer round into 
the sun again. 


2. The change in the earth’s distance 
Srom the sun, already mentioned. It 
is obvious that the farther the earth 
is from the sun, other things being 
equal, the less the angular motion 
about it corresponding to a given 
length on its orbit, and vice versa. 
Morever as the time of least distance 
is also the time of greatest velocity, 
and the time of greatest distance is 
also the time of least velocity, these 
two causes combine to extend the 
limits of variation of solar days. 
Thus the earth’s angular motion about 
the sun on the 3lst of Dec. is about 
1 degree, 1 minute, 10 seconds, while 
on the Ist of July itis only 57 minutes, 
11.5 seconds. The average angular 
motion is 59 minutes, 8.33 seconds. 
All these irregularities would exist: if 
the earth’s axis were perpendicular 
to its orbit, and from these causes 
alone the sun would be slow from 
December 31st till July, and fast the 
rest of the year. The greatest varia- 
tion on either side would be about 7 
minutes, 42 seconds. 


3. The obliquity of the ecliptic. In 
order to see the influence this has 
on the length of solar days, let us 
return to our globe and lamp as rep- 
resenting the earth and sun. 

Placing the globe, as before, at the 
north point of its orbit, with its axis 
turned 23 1-2 degrees from the vertical, 
the north pole being away from the 
sun, we see that the sun’s light is per- 
pendicular to the earth’s surface at a 
point on the southern Tropic. Call 
the meridian passing through this 
point, the observer’s meridian. Now 
conceive a plane passed through the 
centers of the earth and sun, and 
containing the entire path of the 
center of the earth; this is the plane 
of the ecliptic; it obviously cuts the 
earth in a great circle, and always 
contains the perpendicular ray. Half 
the earth is north of (above) this 





plane, and half south ot (below) it. 





Now let the earth turn exactly once 
on its axis from west to east, advanc- 
ing meanwhile towards the west a 
short distance in its orbit. Every 
point on the earth’s surface between 
the Tropics has passed twice through 
the plane of the ecliptic in that single 
rotation ; the great circle cut by that 
plane has been a continually changing 
one, but it is now the same as it was 
at the start; and the foot of the per- 
pendicular ray has deseribed on the 
earth’s surface a spiral path nearly 
round the earth, and is again upon the 
great circle just mentioned, but at a 
different point of it, so that it is not 
yet noon for our observer’s meridian. 
The distance between the point where 
the ray was perpendicular at the start 
and the foot of the perpendicular 
now, is the measure of the earth’s 
angular advance in its orbit in a side- 
real day. This distance is an are 
of a great circle perpendicular to our 
observer’s meridian, and, since the 
meridians (which we may suppose to 
be drawn for every minute of longi- 
tude) are nearer each other at the 
Tropics than they are at the equator, 
our are cuts across more of them than 
an equal are would cut on the equator, 
so that the fractional turn which must 
bring our observer’s meridian round to 
the sun, making it apparent noon again 
on that meridian, requires more time 
than would have been needed had the 
perpendicular ray been all the while 
on the equator. Hence at this time of 
the year the effect of this obliquity of 
the earth’s axis to the plane of its orbit, 
is to lengthen the solar day. We see 
that at this season all three causes act 
together to produce the extreme vari- 
ation of about fifteen minutes men- 
tioned above. 


The foot of the perpendicular ray de- 
scribes its spiral path round and round 
the earth from one Tropic to the other 
and then back again in the course of a 
year. Its true path is not laid down 
on any globe, and is in no way repre- 
sented by the “ecliptic” as given on 
most terrestrial globes. On or near 
the 2ist of March this spiral path 
crosses the equator, that is, the sun’s 
light is for an instant perpendicular 
to the earth’s surface at a point of the 
equator. At this time the are which 
measures the earth’s angular motion 
in its orbit lies across the equator and 
oblique to the observer’s meridian, 
and it is easy to see that the conse- 
quence is a solar day shorter than the 
average. Similarly the influence of 
this third cause can be traced at other 
points. The weight of this third 
cause in determining the “ equation 
of time” is greater than that of both 
the other causes combined. 

I am well aware that no careful 
reader of this brief exposition will be 
content to stop just here. Numerous 
questions will arise, most of which 
he will after a little thought auswer 
for himself. Should any troublesome 
ones remain, however, he will do well 
to write them out as plainly as possi- 
ble, and lay them before his fellow 


readers of the “Journal.” Some of 
us will perhaps be able to help him. 
C. M. Woopwakgp. 
Washington University, 1875. 
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lowing economic arrangements: The 
whole of the main part is used as an 
auditorium, seating 260 persons. The 
choir, occupying the northwest cor- 
ner, will seat 12 persons, beside the 
space for the organ. The smal] room 
can also be used by the pastor for a 
stucy,and either or both for class 
rooms, or, the doors being opened 
and the two rooms thrown together, 
can be used for prayer and social 
meetings, and for sunday school pur- 
poses. 

Blackboards have come to be as 
/ useful and as much of a necessity in 
the Sunday School as in the ordinary 
day school. We have procured cuts 
of two styles. 

The first is made of strong Manilla 
paper, and can be hung against the 
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# | wall, and after being used can be roll- 
ed up and put away. It will be found 
i |to be very durable, and costs but a 
trifle. The other is called the Porta- 
ble Revolving Blackboard, and can be 








Notice that over the vestibule and in 
the tower is a bell-deck capable of 
sustaining a bell weighing 1,000 
pounds. The house is thoroughly 
ventilated, and heated by a furnace in 
the basement. The walls are neatly 
frescoed, and the windows have stain- 
ed glass; the large one in front an 
appropriate emblem. The ceiling is 
fintished on the rafters, and divided 
by sham trusses and ornamental pan- 
els. At Brooklyn, Iowa, the same 
elevations were used, but the build- 
ing was 65 feet long, and a lecture- 
room taken off the front end, 15 fect 
wide, and connected with the main 
auditorium by sliding sash, so that in 
case of an unusually large congrega- 
tion the lecture-room could be made 
a partof the auditorium. 

The cost of this church is from 
$3,000 to $3,500, according to the lo- 
cality in which it is built, and is con- 
sidered by all who have seen it a mar- 
vel of cheapness. Please to observe 
there is not a foot of waste room any- 
where about it, or a dollar’s worth of 
useless ornamentation, but an unu- 
sual amaquut of conveniences and a 
neat and tasty exterior, and is adap- 
ted to a locality that is level, and 
should, if possible, be surrounded by 
trees or shrubbery. 

We have several floor plans adap- 
ted to this elevation, and they can be 
so arranged as to meet the wants of 
all of the different denominations. 
We will furnish details, specifications 
&c., for the cost of copying. 
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For which we are indebted to BENJ. J. BARTLETT, Esq., Chicago, II). 
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removed easily, to any part of the 
room, or to the infant class room if 
needed. A friend who has used one 
extensively for a number of years, 
sends us the following note of late 
date in regard to it: 


Office of H. & L. Chase, Importers, Man- 
ufacturers and Dealers in Bags and Bag- 
ging, Nos. 8 and 10 N. Main street : 


Sr. Louis, Feb. 10, 1875. 
Mr. J. B. Merwix—Dear Sir : 

We have in use at the Mayflower Sab- 
bath School, the revolving blackboard 
furnished by you nearly six years since. 

The surface,(ot HOLBROOK’S LIQUID | ° 
SLATING) seems to be as good now as 
feta when we received it from you. 

We have found it an invaluable aid in 


ni 
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illustrating the lessons, and very useful in 
our Sabbath School concerts. 
TENOR FLAE. We take pleasure in recommending it as 


DeEsoriIpTion.—The main part is 32x48 feet, and 14 feet high on the wall. * Sabbath School help. 
The rear part is 14x28 feet. The tower, 10x10 feet, 78 feet high. The found- J. H. HOLMES, 
ation is of stone, laid mm rock-faced ashlar. Attention is called to the fol- | Supt. Mayflower S. S., St. Louis, Mo, 





| BEn. J. BARTLETT, Architect, 
Room 36, Kentucky Block, Chicago. 
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HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Eb- 
UCATION will show the people 
who pay the taxes, not only what our 
teachers and school officers are doing, 
but the necessity for their work as 
well; hence the teachers and school 
officers should see to it that copies are 
taken and circulated in every school 
district in the United States. 
N. B. Remittances must be made 
by postoffice orders or registered let- 


‘\ters or draft on this city. We are 


responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. Thefull subscription 
price, and the postage, ten cents, must 
be sent for each subscriber, to obtain 
the premiums. : 
“ae aia 

The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is $1 50 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
time for whigh they have been paid 


for expires. 
~+e- — —— 


| Please write your name and post- 
office address very plain (enclosing 
stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the prompt- 
ness with which you will receive re- 
plies to numerous inquiries sent us. 
Be sure to enclose stamps. 


TOON Mak wl 

Wit our friends who desire to get 
notices of meetings, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, advertisements and other mat- 
ter into the JOURNAL, please remem- 
ber that we must have itin hand by 
the 15th of the month previous to 
publication ? 
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of Les. 9. 9are9times1; 9 is once 9. 
0 Lesl0. 4 are 2 times 2; 
lv ote 6 Hh 26 ig Dimes s 
“ “42 8 © 4 & 2; 8 “o « 4. 
a REMARKS.—We again wish’ to call 
a, attention to the three distinct partsin 
aD teaching the above lesson. ; 
is 1. Instruction, the object of which 
ed is to develop in the mind of the child 
=. clear and distinct conceptions of the 
ne thing taught, so that the words used 
d- will at the outset represent ideas. 
nee = er 2. Preparation, which should con- 
act sist of exercises such as will fix the 
ain given instruction, enlarge the child’s 
in experience, and stimulate the memory 
ga- = to record these experiences spontane- 
ide > ously and permanently by repetition, 
= ee = ———— and will cultivate the habit of self 
= 2 5 ae Ee SP reliant industry, by requiring him to 
ei : = => perform profitable work unaided by 
on- = -t a" Se the teacher. 
bar- —— 3. Recitation, the object of which 
eve Lak Va” ia Set Chena a. 2. Eee is reproduce what has been learned, 
ny- NEW PLAN FOR A DISTRICT SCHOOL. Gen teacher acting singly 09.9. crltle, 
h of from whom no favor is to be expected. 
mu- HE above plan for a District | order them of your house, and shall| Once. Two apples are how many |Each of these parts should be kept 
da - School house was drawn at the| buy the “Gothic Desk.” Respectfully timesoneapple? Twice. Twosticks| distinct, although the order’ in the 
lap- request of several school officers in| yours, W. CLARK. are how many times one stick? Two | class exercise is not important. 
and Mississippi, and we believe a number | _ ‘sticks are how many times two!—Z ..nining the foregoing illustrat 
Kae have already been built and furnish- | HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC, i sticks? etc. will he perceived that the word &* times” is a 
" fed with “THE GOTHIC DESK,” mae 3. By abstract questions. Two are | ity and sanctioned by good usage. This creek 
dap- and with blackboards, charts, outline | BY S. A. FELTER. | how many times one? One is how | @8#'m™ all criticism a 
»n be Maps, globes, and every “help” so — |many times one? ete. A CUT OF IT! 
es of necessary to success. | Primary Grade—Step VIII.—Di-| 4. By problems. [If I have two 
ions. Mississippi is moving strongly and vision. | nuts to how many boys can I give one EVERAL of our subscribers make 
Lions steadily forward in the work of build- BJECTS: IL. To show that one apiece? etc. inquiries in regard to the size and 
ing up a system of schools broad form of division is butanabbre-| PREPARATION: Require the class} price of the “Beautiful Mounted 
t, enough to educate every child within | +1404 method of subtraction. to prepare the above lesson on the] Globe,” we send as a premium for six 
‘ago. [pits borders. P ublic and private! 1 To show that the other form cf! *lates thus : subscribers. We present herewith a 
schools are aiding alike in this great Divisionis the separation of anumber | 1 apple is once 1 apple. “cout” of it 
— 404 | LEI TS into a: given number of equal parts. 1 apple is once 1 apple. | ° 
eople Eirias the ae that no scene a be worn — i he queens et .ene aii. «gia earring rene: | 
t our SS arene ee gory: Has number divided by another so that it. 2 nuts are 2 times* 1 nut. 
oing, a vt t t, desks for |" be given instantly. 2 nuts are 2 times 1 nut. 
os Fa ainabie ae Bt ra -s sf °F) PLAN: 1. Toillustrate each division 2 nuts are 2 times 1 nut. 
chool ‘ oye = tools” tor the teacher. by the use of objects in the hands of To be read as a class exercixe. 
ext-books, blackboards, maps and the pupils. rentontiapy sae - fact 
. a a globe are absolutely essential. 2. To review the class by dictating |. pitti “ss r re ri nag pe we 
ag We present a cut of two styles of| ..4) concrete and abstract questions | Hida a NE ea i age 
desks which have been used in these and problems. lap nape subti vee and addi- 
made Bx noois in Mississippi, and what some|” 5 ‘ro review the Pe ae eae tion, from the text books and black- 
dlet- Bot the practical educators of long|,.,_ hd “Seas. | board, to be read as class exercises. 
'e are ‘ © | abstract tables to be copied and com- ‘ } , . 
. [gcxPerience, who have tested their pleted from the blackboard and text Papneenness «Ly Seema te ~ a 
lotion oe my of nen. ' book, and read from slates as a class sition oe -.__ |and an extract from a letter from 
‘ rof. W. Clark, A. M., President of| 9. a pcise, 2. By reading the prepared review | 43... —. GC. Clark, of the Caieen.at 
, Must Franklin Female College, of Holly| fesson 1. To teach the division of|from the slates: Once 1 apple is 1 Mayfield Ky. pe te pPreline yi 
obtain Springs, Mississippi, writes as fol-|, 4, 1, and 2 by 1. apple. Once 1 apple is 1 apple, ect. i aie aie 
lows : : ; ILLUSTRATION. 3. By completing review tables at age sande dated Mayfield, Ky., 
Stats DEAR Sir—T he desks ordered have INSTRUCTION: 1. By the use of ob- | Sight from the text books and black- February 5th, Miss Clark says : 
aTioxn [ome © band. Llike them very much jects. What have I on my table? §.| board. : “The Globe came safely and 
in ad- ranend. pee mach cannes be nid in A. An apple. What have I done?| °- By concrete questions. P ths promptly, and is very nice and ser- 
ion the heir favor. They are made on true You have taken it from your table. houses and 6 are how many? Six viceable. Answers almost every pur- 
wed philosophical principles. They are} jy... many times have I taken one|houses are how many more than 5 pose of a large one, and is more con- 
ny beau ideal of what School Desks apple from the table? Once. What houses? Five times 3 peaches are venient, as I can handle it easily in 
hould be. have occupied and used | }.4¥6 1 now on my table? Twobooks., | how many? etc. the class. It is in almost constant use 
L_post- early every kind of school Goak that How many times can I take one book| >: By problems. There are three in the geography class to show di- 
closing as been made, and I consider the from my table? Two times. Each piles of corn on my desk; each pile rections, distances, routes, etc., etc., 
») and I) NEW PATENT GOTHIC DESK | child place one grain of corn on his contains five grains; how many grains |. 14 serves a very practical purpose in 
pep’ desk. How many times have you/in all the piles? ..+ _,,|this respect. Let me say too, that I 
ive re placed one grain of corn on your| Lesson 2. To teach the division of want no better paper than the AMERI- 
= = desk? Once. Now place another | by 1 and 2 by 2. CAN JoURNAL OF EpvucaTion. It 
| beside it. How many timeshave you! Nore.--This and the following les-| suits me in every respect,” etc., etc., 
sare | placed one grain of corn on your | sons should be given and recited in‘ a| for all ot which we thank her. These 
, snsti- \desk? Twice. How many times can | manner similar to the above. globes and other premiums we offer 
seanat | you take one grain of corn from your | Les.3. 3 are3times 1; 3isonce 3.|are all indispensible helps in the 
5 'desk? Twice. How manytimescan| “ 4. 4 “4 “ 1;4% 4.|school-room, and can be very easily 
a | you take two grains from your desk?|; “ 5. 4° 5 “ 1;5% “ §.| obtained, and teachers can teach a 
and by Once. “~ 6 66“ 1:66 «& 6.| class of twenty with these helps bet- 
ious (© BPuperior to any of them in every re- 2. By concrete questions. One ap-| “ 7. 7 “7 “ 1;7% “ 47%, bere — Renn ome talent indi- 
pe Whenever I want more I shall ple is how many times one apple? “ 8 8 “8 “ 1;8 « 8. Send for, them! 
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OUR SEVEN WISEST MEN. 5. The joint experience of the seven | education to every child in the realm. Sta 
meee | foremost presidents of colleges would | And what has been the result? The eig! 
OUR college Presidents, whom | thus be made a treasure and guide| world knowsit by heart. Intellectual J not 
we will name — Eliot, Porter, | available at once to younger educa-|culture—the creed of Goethe—has [ff the 
McCosh and White—with three oth- ¢>,3_an invaluable guide, leading|raised Prussia to the first rank of J Ma: 
-|ers, whom we will not here name, of| tem in paths of safe and enthusiastic | nations, and still more, has given a && issi 
a EO | equal ability from the South and West | yfort, restraining mis-directed talent| yet prouder pre-eminence, that of J chil 
"8. LOUIS, MARCH, 1875. might now ” pigeon do cee and enthusiasm. almost absolute dominion in the world J whi 
——— a aioe to: the mnaern. world an . ci eo. i 
TERMS: gain a greater fame to themselves than | “ee neenton oF arent egenen: a £ thought ll pa 
RAs aiecnga es eee Sa aa . | ments for similar classts would equal- e need men 0 ought as well as tion 
PUM RMON T =. cis .5i<05b bok obs yesh at 15|the seven sages of Greece. The in- ize the labor of teachers: would raise|men of action; men who carry the 
Seven editions are now published each month. | calculable benefit which they might | a aeeeanit all sais Deke in inferior | light of intellect into every walk of 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. | render is one which no others in all! colleges as well as the value of a grad-|life they enter; men of scientific skill 
== our land are apparently competent to | eeatihines diploma in all; would harmon-|to manage manufactories, engineer i 4 
siabiiniissiscapmaainaall Lanmyenete, meee ag renbangge ize the claims of the ‘classice and the|railroads, conduct tarms, plan and 
Please remember that in addition to Spy si ey: si | sciences ; one would agpnige — ce chvciaee 2 oo ka , 
all subscription moneys, 10 cents must sad ceeds alia. ccatiiael -iheadl im.| old the working power or ruittu oom te gg inn 
be sent with each subscription to pre- ‘ ... efficacy of all the monies now annual-|bedsides, philosophical judges and 
SG RG AEN TOG? PE PIP “thy measurably exalt the power and unity ly devoted in whatever way to educa-| Well-trained lawyers in our courts, Jf mat 
pay ' a oe age Fe ' idithe tle ot all our schools, academies and col- tion by adding such completeness Weneed cultivated and refined women ™ Jong 
Anne ee ae _, |leges in the Union for all coming a. it to brighten our homes, teach our §& pine 
new United States law, which makes ages. It is to organize a uniform and and uni y: Tiles mill wcuh ths Satareof our TE 
all postage payable in advance at the) nodernized system of education in| 7: No interests would suffer that eomniey. Above oll ‘we need ma Oe 
mailing postofiice, instead of at the the college, and of preparatory stud- | ought to be sincerely regarded. Sect, scerat in thn weant teachings of the Mane 
receiving postoftice of the subscriber’s ; ired for admissi to it so | Self, section, what are they? Perish ‘ 8 ; lies 
x es required for admission to it, ; hending the con- fa We: 
residence. : ; cing) |every thought of narrow selfishness mighty past, comprehending the con 
-_ ne en ceena ae Same | if it contravenes the welfare of so weit ditions of the present, and hence § But 
We are glad to notice a movement ane nacgiened ona sag wr ws z= a ae an interest as the collegiate education | @P#>le of forecasting the future, to # thus 
Soe enuther Monnet Scheel. standard of operations in preparing | pierces aks “an Ds areas guide wisely the helm of State, and § nee 
We need two or three more at ence. stadente ior oan, t- ae Seer ofthe for all ranks of ela or elie in so far as lies in our power, we must  —it 
Southwest Missouri comes with a ples leading colleges, even if second-rate * Ate ap tO OH 9 aie tie “ig tao aed 
for one, which it will be the part of colleges should not exact as much. oe daa s eeeamae aid by ‘een i SE Te ee aes ee pati 
beth wisdom and patriction to grent| 4¥. fee consideretions thet should | ene ee esoviuw cthere. ehoula “AN IMMENSE GAIN.” be “ 
without delay. Let the claim be weigh in the seh scomingly a. to}. nie ee ys aii aie ye t ee the 
pressed with “vigor and persistency. ie ene cenehnnen, that seek a atom ee eter se r. ev aga HE “Graphic.” of N York dou’ 
It would repay cost a thousand fold. would be strength, economy and ne Poe is ot - we . ae wi = vo il + horn Hi 
cess for all institutions concerned. | The spectacle of our monarchs in col- gives the following sound advice & 1,0, 
See 1. The above colleges now demand | !¢8¢ honors and powers squabbling}on a question which vitally affects ple 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has in- substantially the same preparation for a few freshmen would be too/every State in the Union. } a 
uugurated another course of free differing not very widely in quantity | much like the kings of the Saxon] Some of our teachers even, we re- avai 
lectures, Cuancellor Eliot delivering or quality. “ | Heptarchy or the wrangle of kites and | gret to say, are so short-sighted as to mon 
the first on February 12th, subject : ; »,, | Crows, as Milton says, while the cor-| suppose that State lines bound their in th 
‘* Educational Demand and Supply.” 2. The time has come, - nearly | dial union of all these presidents and |interest in the work of education. ti 
*We hope to find room for some ex-|°™Me, in such a sense as it had not | ¢, nities ina system designed for all|The “Graphic” says these people a 
tracts from this admirable production. | C°™® fifty years ago, nor twenty-five | +1 forty millions of our people would | forget that the circumstances of the pied 
Others are to follow him at short | ¥4"s 380, and has come with the in- | be a spectacle more sublime and the| country half a century ago, when the Pil 
intervals. Citizens and strangers can |CTC88¢ Of population and resources, | -mmencement of a unity in labor | States had little to do with each other us 
procure tickets at the book stores or as ee - ee a |more vast and auspicious than the|and were almost foreign powers, have & atte; 
the Public School Library. — ra yo ve. ” pay "9 ; ° | world ever saw, or even Charlemagne | entirely changed. The growth of the BB star 
——= ———_— moet ome: and more exactly the - imagined. country, the development of busines & dire, 
THE statement of W. B. Page of cee gpa si ime Svevage American | Will the seven, more or less, con-| of all kinds, the introduction of the & gate 
“The Needs of Texas”’ is so full and orem, substantially identical as the | toss and accept the patriotic duty ? railway and magnetic telegraph, have & jp y; 
complete and strong that it covers the charactor is now understood in gen- ° had the effect of bringing States closer & com 
; we A eee eral to be, if, in fact,as Pope wrote: : . le sas : | 
whole question of the “needs” of WHAT WE NEED. together than the cities of a single & held 
every State in the Union. It is as} ‘‘’T is education forms the common mind.’’ — State were in the days of Jefferson & win, 
applicable to Ohio as to Texas, and as| 3. The American colleges are re-|/]\HE present age demands, more|and Munroe. Interests which wert Hito y 
good for California and Maine as for|markably homogeneous. As Harvard | and more, men of brains and/|local have now become national, and i wro) 
Texas and Missouri. And so Texas,|set up Yale, Yale set up Columbia,| women of culture and intelligence.| what once concerned a single State H reas, 
an empire within itself, wheels into| Cornell, and many others. Built on |The world already knows what we/now interests the continent. There i} way 
line and comes on to the “droad|the same model, by the same build-| have yet to learn practically —that|must be something like uniformity IR ang 
gauge” platform. ers, out of similar materials, and for;mind is mightier than muscle, that|of action and policy on the part off ayaj 
—___—____ one and the self-same general pur-| trained, educated, skilled labor is the | States so closely related as New York I hous 
SENATOR SYEWART, of Nevada, has | Pose, it is the sure and inevitable re-| thing that pays. Wealth to a great|and New Jersey, Illinois and Ohio, i canp 
proposed an amendment to the Con- | sult that they are very much alike in) extent rules the world, and knowl-| Missouri and Texas. And this make I prog 
stitution as follows: | structure. edge creates wealth. Whitney’s in-|tbis school system both necessary ani I we y 
“ ARTICLE 16.--If any State shall; 4: These colleges are more or less _vention of the cotton-gin has created | legitimate. Itis of vast public impor & we p 
fail to maintain a common school sys-| Plastic, adapting themselves to the| more wealth for the world than the|tance to have the school system oI as w 
tem, under which all persons between | #8@, to the new developments of in- | eccumulated hoards of the Rothchilds.|each State reap the benefit of the I it as 
the ages of five and eighteen years, | dustry, or of departments of increas-| No nation can neglect the cultivation | experience of all the other States, a0/ I and , 
not incapacitated for the same, shall |ing knowledge. None are cast-iron. | of the sciences and the training of the | thus establish a community of metho! I deye 
receive, free of charge, such elemen-| Yet none are perhaps abreast with| young, and gain, or long retain a/and spirit and aim which will add I prof 
tary education as Congress may pre- the necessities of the people to such | leading position among the nations of| the efficiency of all our education! I sour, 
scribe, Congress shall have power to/| 4! extent as to inspire sufficient confi-| the world. Compare Prussia and |institutions. It would be an immens A 
establish therein such a system, and|@ence among the leaders of com-|Spain. Two centuries ago Spain was | gain were the system of popular ed I the | 
cause the same to be maintained at the | Merce, agriculture, and manufactures, | the most powerful and prosperous|cation in this country completel' Hi usele 
expense of such State.” that, if their sons (or daughters) are| kingdom in Europe, and Prussia was | nationalized, so that the childrev “J some 
e college-bred, they wll te better fitted | a second-rate power among the States | sparsely settled and poor States shou! I Ther 
Our old friend (still young), Prof. | for business and real life. Such confi-|of Germany. Spain neglected educa-| have the benefit of as thorough it 
Jas. P. Slade, has been re-appointed | dence is needed, and would draw tion, and a blighted civilization tells|struction as the rich and populot! 
county superintendent for St. Clair|/ hundreds or thousands of students the story. Prussia,onthe other hand, |States. The nation carries the él 
county, Illinois—a position he filled | annually who are now withheld solely under the wise administration of|through the Territories where thet 
with great credit and efficiency for a|from fear of not receiving adequate Frederick the Great, adopted a sys-|is only three-quarters of an inhabital! 
number of years. a practical benefit. ‘tem which secured the advantages of|to the square mile, as well as in th Miishad 
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States where there. are a hundred and 
eight to the square mile. Minds are 
not affected by State boundaries, and 
the system of culture that is best in 
Massachusetts will be best for Miss- 
issippi and ought to be secured to her 
children. And the only way by 
which this desirable object can be 
secured is through an efficient educa- 
tional bureau. 





THE WRONG WAY. 

HE special mission of the inhabi- 

tants of this country seems to be, 
in the minds of no inconsiderable 
number of people, to increase the pro- 
ductive power to the end that luxury 
mav be attained by each. It is no 
Jonger simple and old-fashioned hap- 
piness which is the inalienable right 
of all, but luxury. To attain this 
much to be desired end money is 
necessary, and to obtain much money 
we must produce much and sell much. 
But in order to produce much and 
thus to have much to sell, we do not 
need any great amount of education 
—in fact the multitudes, the masses, 
need almost none at all. In old 
patriarchal times the saying used to 
be “none at all,” but the insertion of 
the word “almost” marks an un- 
doubted step be it remarked. 

However, real practical business, 
money getting business or employ- 
ment, demands not very much educa- 
tion and it is a positive loss to the 
available capital of the natiou when 
money is invested to any great extent 
in the higher or even secondary edu- 
cation of the masses. Thus runs the 
argument of those who oppose the 
appropriation of money for the pur- 
poses of general education. 

But to reason in this way is like 
attempting to move machinery by 
starting the wheels in the wrong 
direction, where every cam and cog 
catches and we expend our strength 
invain upon friction. Or, to use a 
comparison which those of us who 
held yarn for our grandmothers to 
wind will understand, it is hke trying 
to wind a skein of yarn from the 
wrong end. The fact is that all who 
reason and practically work in this 
way have got hold of the wrong env 
and are pulling and fuming to no 
avail. It may be very well to build a 
house from the foundation up, but we 
cannot thus build the highest material 
prosperity for the nation, for in this 
we must build down. That is to say, 
we must first secure mental discipline 
as wide and deep as we can and make 
itas universal as we can, and then 
and only then shall we find ourselves 
developing to their greatest and most 
profitable extent the material re- 
sources of our country. 

A study of the colored tables of 
the last census reports may not be 
Useless to convince any one of this 
somewhat paradoxical looking fact. 
There is one map which shows the 
distribution of wealth, the more 
Wealth being denoted by the deeper 
shade of the yellow which covers one 
part of the United States territory; 
‘other map exhibits by different 





regions where illiteracy prevails. In 
the first the uncolored portion is the 
poor part of the country. In the sec- 
ond the uncolored portion is the edu- 
cated part of the country. But the 
uncolored portions of the two maps if 
joined together would with very little 
alteration just form one complete 
map. The facts stare us in the face 
and yet some of us are so blind that 
we cannot, or so obstinate and preju- 
diced that we will not, see. Where 
educated intelligence goes gold fol- 
lows in its train, but the reverse is 
not often the case. Where ideas are 
prosperity comes. 

If we take care of the education we 
may safely leave the material pros- 
perity to take care of itself, and it will 
do so. 

How long will it take some of us to 
find out that we are going the wrong 
way to work, for our own good? 
When we do know this, the machinery 
will move more smoothly. 








WHAT DOES THE LAW SAY? 
I he may seem “materialistic” to 

propound the above inquiry espec- 
ially when we have about a cart-load 
of unpublished “essays”? on hand — 
but bread and butter and clothes, and 
honest, prompt debt paying, on the 
part of teachers and school officers, 
depends more upon a knowledge of 
the school law and astrict compliance 
with its provisions than a majority of 
the people seem to imagine. 


Out of ten teachers who called upon 
us one day, since our last issue, who 
‘have taught from three to six months 
each, and who have not been paid one 
cent for their labor—to these ten 
teachers we propounded the above 
inquiry—and nine of them said, 
frankly ‘‘they did not know.” 

Well, the invariable and natural 
result followed — they are out in the 
cold — without money ; another illus- 
tration of what we have often said in 
these columns—that “ignorance is 
expensive,” expensive to the individ- 
ual and expensive to the public. 

Money, which is absolutely neces- 
sary to sustain the school, cannot be 
obtained, honestly, either by the 
school officers or teachers, without a 
knowledge of, and compliance with, 
the school law. Hence the absolute 
necessity of both knowing just what 
the school law in each State does say. 
Teachers ought to know all about it. 
' When is the annual meeting to be 
held? What can be done? What 
should be done to secure money nec- 
essary to pay teachers their wages — 
as other people are paid—at the end 
of each week or month? Have esti- 
mates been made in accordance with 
law? Have they been made large 
enough to cover demands and yet 
kept within the provisions of the law ? 
If they have done all this thousands 
of teachers will be paid for services. 
If not tens of thousands of teachers 
will not be paid! 

The following form is a good one 
for the guidance of school officers— 
all through the West and South, and 








thades of black and slate color the 












the school laws of the several State 





should be made to conform to it, if 

they do not. 

ESTIMATE OF SCHOOL EXPENSES. 

To Township Clerk of Township No. —, 
range No. ——countg of —— State of Missouri: 
The following is an estimate of the expenses 

for the support of the public school in subdistrict 

No. ——, in said township, during the present 

school year: 





Dolls. Cts. 
To discharge the indebtedness 
(if any) of subdistrict...............c..ccsc0e 
For the purchase of school-house site........... 
For building of school-house and out- 
houses 
For teachers’ wages during the year............. 
For repairs on school -house and premi-es 
For purchase of school furniture 
ip, RE BEARERS ESO 
For the purchase of apparatus 
For rent of school rooms 
For contingent fund 





PI ois oe oink ss ceiesearens ewacuseue 

we do hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
correct estimate of expenses for the support of 
the public school in subdistrict No. ——, town- 
ship No. ——range No. —— county of ——, and 
State of 
Dated this —— day of ——, 187—. 











Directors. 








TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
ANSAS, just now is leading the 
van in the number and strength 
of her teachers’ institutes. 

No more potent or powerful instru- 
mentality has been devised for edu- 
cating the teachers or for creating 
public sentiment in favor of our 
school system than a well conducted 
teachers’ institute. 

We have been present at several of 
these gatherings each successive year 
and the enthusiasm and interest is 
being constantly augmented. 

Mr. R. C. Chase, the county super- 
intendent of Brown county, has been 
re-elected as county superintendent 
for a number of years in succession, 
and the teachers of the county and 
the people pour in to attend the insti- 
tutes held at Hiawatha, the county 
seat, until there is no audience room 
of sufficient capacity to hold them. 

The teachers — the county superin- 
tendent, and the Instructors too— 
mean earnest work from 8 1-2 A. M. 
until 9 P. M., from Tuesday to Satur- 
day. The result is, a very perceptible 
improvement in the methods of teach- 
ing—an increased attendance upon 
the schools of the county,a growing 
interest among the patrons and pa- 
rents, interesting township institutes, 
careful reports of attendance, prog- 
gress grading, &c., &c. 

Mr. Chase has proved to be one of 
the most efficient county superintend- 
entsin the West. Saturday is gener- 
ally given to written examinations of 
such teachers as desire to secure cer- 
tificates, and secure a renewal of those 
about to expire. 

These papers are all preserved care- 


jfully for reference, for the benefit of 


the patrons of the school, the county 
superintendent and the teaehers them- 
selves. 

In this way the county superintend- 
ent is able to ascertain whether the 
teachers are making progress and 
growing more cultured and stronger 
In fact, Mr. R. C. Chase makes a ‘bus- 
tness of his work and has the matter 
so systematized that he can tell the 
condition of every school in the 
county at a glance as to numbers, 


‘*" | vices. 
‘|amination and analysis of what is 


qualifications and work of the teacher, 
its financial condition, &c., &c. He 
is im all respects a model superintend- 
ent and earns the money paid him by 
the county a half dozen times over, as 
any efficient county superintendent 
will do. 

Prof. Raymond, of Leavenworth, 
gave one of the evening lectures, sub- 
ject “‘ A Practical Education,” and it 
is a lecture that will greatly interest 
and profit any community who may 
be fortunate enough to secure his ser- 
It was a close and careful ex- 


practical in our present system of 
education, with a definite and clear 
statement of what education is not 
practical. We wish it might be heard 
in every county in the State. 

The splendid music furnished by 
the usual musical talent of Hiawatha, 
added very much to the interest of 
the day sessions of the institute, and 
to the interest of the evening lectures 
also. 

In fact, all the arrangements for a 
strong, successful and interesting 
institute were perfected by the county 
superintendent, and of course it was 
@ grand success. 








SATISFIED OR DISSATISFIED 


N Mr. Hart’s recently published 
work on German Universities we 
find much that is interesting in the 
way of teaching, and many suggestive 
pages. In the University at Gottin- 
gen he had a private teacher, and the 
account he gives of his way of hear- 
ing recitations is as follows: ‘We 
never knew until the hour what topic 
he might take up, and consequently 
were unable to prepare ourselves. 
This seemed to me unsatisfactory and 
I ventured to say as much to the doc- 
tor in private. At which he only 
laughed and replied: ‘That is pre- 
cisely what I aimed at doing, to make 
you dissatisfied. If I gave you ten 
or twenty pages of Vangerow or 
Arndts to recite upon, you would get 
‘work by heart I dare say, and for- 
get it again ina week. Butif [catch 
you to-day on some point that has 
never occurred to you, you will feel 
vexed at youself, and when you return 
to your room you will look it up care- 
fully and then you will not forget it, 
My business is not to discuss what you 
know, but what you do not know, 
and the best way of doing that is to 
keep changing the subject unexpect- 
edly. I wish tocatch you unprepared 
for then I shall certainly detect the 
defects in your reading. Besides, is 
it not the best preparation for the 
examination? What you need is 
not only the knowledge of facts 
and principles but the ability to an- 
swer all sorts of questions that may 
be sprung upon you. Relieve your 
mind by considering that every hour 
spent with me is an informal exaimin- 
ation and not a recitation, and be as- 
sured that you are not the first set of 
young men I have had in traitiing.’” 
We need not travel to Germany to 
find teachers divided into two very 
sharply defined classes ; those whose 





pupils become more and more satis- 
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fied, and those whose pupils become 
more and more dissatisfied. And isnot 
the latter the more healthy state ?° We 
do not of course mean to recommend 
a morbid dissatisfaction, produced by 
starting unexpected difficulties and 
then pointing out no way by which 
they may be overcome. Some teach- 
ers seem to find delight in merely 
exhibiting their own superior know]l- 
edge, and impress the pupil with the 
idea that they are in a favored place 
out of which they mean to keep him. 

We do not mean this kind of con- 
fused dissatisfaction and discourage- 
ment, but we do mean that he is the 
best teacher who renders his pupils 
dissatisfied with themselves. 

Against this militate all public ex- 
aminations, for they always tend to 
place the pupil upon a pinnacle of 
glorification which renders his last 
state worse than his first, and we 
think this result inevitable. 

Against this militate all recitations 
which are simply repetitions of what 
the pupil has committed to memory 
with the purpose of reciting. 

All undue praise in this view is 
most highly prejudicial, all high per- 
centages on recitations though given 
with kind intent. 

The best teacher holds before his 
pupils no relative, but an absolute 
standard of perfection, and assigns to 
each his place in reference to that. 

He aims to make his pupils dissatis- 
fled, and only when he has made 
them so is he satisfied himself, for he 
knows that oly so can they ever 
reach any real satisfaction. 

The mere hearty acceptance of this 
truth by all educators would at once 
elevate the standard of our teaching 
all over the country, for no man can 
produce this state of mind in those 
under his instruction unless he is 
completely fit for his position. 

Ai ee 
IOWA. 

The report of State Superintendent 
Abernethy, of Iowa, gives a gratify- 
ing exhibit of the schools of that 
State. The school fund is very large, 
and amply sufficient for the needs of 
the State. The total school popula- 
tion of the State is 506,345; the whole 
number of pupils registered in the 
public schools is 365,125; and in other 
schools only 15,089, showing the pop- 
ularity of the public schools. Three 
hundred and fifty-two new school 
houses were built last year. During 
the year $4,827,288.01 was raised for 
school purposes, and $2,444,886.04 was 
paid for teachers’ services; for the 
erection of buildings, and for the 
purchase of libraries there was paid 
$1,253,339.17. 

clita 

Ir there is yet a lingering doubt in 
the mind of a single individual as to 
whether education pays or not, the 
following fact among others might be 
cited to prove the productive capacity 
of an intelligent people. The gain in 
taxable property in Massachusetts in 
1874 over 1873 was over sixty-eight 
million dollars ($68,000,000), this, too, 
during a year of unusual depression 
in the industrial business of the State. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


BY J. BALDWIN. 


XT. System and Supervision. 

YSTEM, supervision, and execu- 

tive power, are the elements of 
success. An able State superintend- 
ency, an efficient county superintend- 
ency, and a strong State Board of Ed- 
ucation, are the conditions of educa- 
tional progress. 
As a State, Missouri has never had 
a school system. With two or three 
exceptions, this is true of all the 
Western and Southern States. We 
speak of our school systems, but sys- 
temless schools is the right name. 
While these States are all more or 
less in danger, Missouri is now 
under acloud. The present school 
law is one of the most inefii- 
cient known to civilization. It 


lacks all the elements of success, and 
all the conditions of progress. 

The State Superintendent is bound 
hand and foot. His right arm, the 
county superintendency, is stricken | 
off, and only the bleeding stump, 
mangled and useless, remains. No 
provision is made for system, super | 
vision or co-operation. Each school | 
board and each teacher is left isolated 
and fancy free. Institutes are effeet- 
ually abolished. Teachers are tolera- 
ted as a necessary evil. We are not 
here to inquire, ‘“‘Who has blunder- 
ed.”” We seekaremedy. Attention 
is invited to a plan to procure a plan: 


Educational measures ought to be 
determined and directed by the com-!| 
bined wisdom of our educators. Itis 
folly not to utilize all our educational 
resources. 
inet, the general his staff, and the 
State Superintendent should have his 
educational council. The State Board 
of Education should constitute such 
a council. 
educational talent of the State. 

1. The State Superintendent. 

2. The presidents of the State Uni- 
versity and the State Normal Schools. 

8. The superintendents of the six 
largest cities in the State. 


congressional district, appointed by 
the superintendent with the approval 
of the senate. 


represent the educational interests, 


the State. A less number would not 
be able to-do the work. 

Duties of the BoarJ.—These are 
many. The board should take the 
general supervision over the entire 
educational interests of the State. 

1. The board should create a school 
system for the State. Each State 
wants a unique system, not a thing of 
“shreds and patches.” The board 
should unify the educational work of 
the State. 

2. From year to year the board 
should remove friction, and adapt the 
system to the wants of a growing 
State and the demands of human pro- 
gress. 

8. The board should elect and dis- 





miss eounty superintendents. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The President has his cab- | 


It should embrace the best | 


4. A leading educator from each! 


The board as thus composed would | 


public and private, of all sections of | 


4. The board should confer State 
certificates. This should be done in 
each congressional district, at the 
semi-annual meetings of the county 
superintendents, by a committee con- 
sisting of the State Superintendent, 
the president of the Normal School, 
and the member living in the district. 

5. The board should manage the 
school finances of the State. 

Semi-annual Sessions.—The board 
should hold two sessions annually, 
isay of five days each. Much of the 
_work could be done by committees. 
| Well digested reports, embracing the 
| labors of half a year, would greatly 
| facilitate business. 

Expenses of Board. — Except the} 
| mileage and a small per diem while 
| in session there would be no expense. 
|No expenditures can be made that 
will pay better. 

A work of this magnitude and of 





}such far-reaching importance ought 
,to command 
| State. 


the resources of the 
To perfect a school system for the 
/millions demands the best efforts of 
statesmen ard educators. 

The reconstruction of State boards 
of education deserves the most careful 
consideration. It 1s the key to-the 
best school systems of the future. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENCY. 


To secure unity and vigor ina State 
system of education, there. must be a 


\directing head. 


That the State superintendency best 
| meets this want experience has clearly 
demonstrated. 

In this position we need aman who 
knows what ought to be done, and 
how it ought to be done; a positive 
man with brains to plan and nerve to 
execute; @ man to whom the State 
|may safely grant all necessary power 
‘and with whom it may intrust all 
necessary means. 

Powers. 
| ample. 

1. He should have organic connec- 
‘tion with all our State schools. 

2. He should have power to reach, 

| directly or indirectly, each school dis- 
| trict. . 
3. In connection with the State 
{Board of Education, he should have 
| power to appoint and remove county 
| superintendents. 

4. His decisions on 
matters should be final. 

Assistants. He should be furnished 
| all necessary assistants. 

1. In the State Board of Educa- 
|tion he should have a council com- 
|posed of the ablest educators in the 
| State. 


9° 
he 


His powers should be 


educational 


To carry out his plans, he should 
rhave an efficient county superintend- 
‘ent in each county. 
3. All office work should be per- 
| formed by clerks. 
| 4 A State Instituter, under his 
direction, should manage the institute 
_work of the State. This would re- 
| quire all the time of the ablest edu- 
/cator, and must result in great good. 
| Expenses. His necessary expenses 
jshould be paid. He needs to visit 
each county to counsel, to supervise, 
| to direct, to stimulate. Semi-annu- 





ally he should meet in council the 
county superintendents of each con. 
gressional district. He should fre. 
quently visit and thoroughly inspect 
State schools. 

An efficient State superintendenc) 
will cost something, but it will pay. 
Pennsylvania furnishes her superin- 
tendent three assistants and eleven 
clerks. St. Louis pays more than 
$10,000 annually for superintending 
her magnificent city schools. How 
narrow the policy that allows less 
than $4,000 for superintending the 
schools of a great State. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The county superintendency will 
occupy a prominent place in our per- 
fected school systems. It is an eduea- 
tional necessity. Nothing else can 
meet our wants. Experience is deci- 
sive on thissubject. What should the 
county superintendency be? How 
cal we most speedily secure the es- 
tablishment of an efficient county su- 
perintendency ? These are live issues. 
The irrepressible conflict between the 
friends of popular education and its 
enemies must be fought out on this 
line. ‘ 

How do the forces stand in this 
fight? As favoring the county super- 
intendency we may claim: 

1. The educators of the State. 

2. The press, the platform and the 
pulpit of the State. 

3. All our honest statesmen. 

4. All other friends of popular edu- 
cation. 

As opposing the county superin- 
tendcy we may count: 

1. Allenemies of popular education. 
They know that in no other way can 
they so effectually injure the public 
schools. 

2. All petty politicians, who expect 
to gain popularity by the pretense of 
retrenchment. Strange that these 
friends of the people can find nothing 
to retrench but the schools of the 
people! 

3. All tax-payers friendly to popu- 
lar education who do not consider the 
benefits of the county superintenden- 
cy equal to the cost. This class is 
very large and very practical. 

In all the Western and Southern 
States for years to come, the con- 
test will continue. 

The county superintendency cab 
never be firmly established until its 
necessity is appreciated by the people. 
The arguments in its favor are sufi- 
cient to satisfy all. 

1. Supervision, strict and constant. 
characterizes all successful busines 


enterprises. He who hires a dozet 
laborers either superintends them 
himself or employs a foreman. LEacli 


railroad and factory has its superil- 
tendent and assistantseuperintendents. 
It pays. City schools are managed 
by business men on business princ- 
ples. Each city has its school super 
intendent, with one or more assistanté. 
It pays. The schools of the rural 
districts alone are without supervi* 
ion. To leave the hundred teacher 
of a county isolated, without a pla 
without a directing head, withot! 
supervision, is a reckless waste. Iti# 
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7 ontrary to common sense, and to all 
the Miusiness principles. 
= vi ‘When the people are led to realize 
"* Bie utter impossibility of securing the 
iat pest results without supervision, they 
7 ili demand an efficient county super- 
‘ MBntendency. It will pay. : 
Pay. @ 2 Take an average county having 
‘Til- 3090 school children and 100 schools, 
evel . whieh the schools are kept open for 
than ix months annually, and the teachers’ 
ding wages average $10 per month. Say 
How hat incidentals cost each school $10 
less Toor month, and that the time of pu- 
the Beis is worth, at an average, $2 per 
mouth. We have then, as the cost of 
he schools for six months : 
Will Breachers : $24,000 
per. Bincidentals : 6,000 
luca- ime of Pupils 60,000 
a Total cost for six months : $90,000 
dthe i It will be conceded by all conver- 
How pant with school matters that four 
» es. months of school, with an efficient 
y su. jeuperintendency, is worth more than 
sues, ix months of school without such 
nthe Muperintendency. It follows that, 
d its Sithout a dollar’s additional expense, 
this [xcept the salary of the superintend- 
nt, $30,000 are saved to the county. 
this put, say that an efficient county su- 
uper- §perintendent will render five months 
chool of as great value as six months 
chool without such a system; then 
1 the fBhe county saves $15,000, less $1,200— 
he salary of the superintendent—or 
13,800 annually. You will concede 
sedu- Pehat this magnificent sum is far within 
he limits ot the actual amount saved 
verin- PRY a good superintendency. This is 
ur weakest argument. But, let the 
ation. opponents of the county superintend- 
vy can gency be Jed to realize the correctness 
public f the above statement, and they will 
ecome its earnest advocates. 
xpect J) 3. The argument from experience is 
nse of Mananswerable. Educational progress 
these Mas ever been in the direct ratio of 
thing Me efficiency of the surpervision. 
f the §epon this subject Europe speaks with 
tartling emphasis. The experience 
popt- theolder States demonstrates the 
ler the mecessity of supervision. New York,in 
sndeu- eb, abolished the county superin- 
Jass is Mendency. Public clamor, demanded 
his action. For long years the dial 
athern improvement and progress was set 
~~ wk. At length a suffering people 
; amored for its restoration, and in 
6 this was done. For eighteen 
y ca? Bears the progress has been wonder- 
ntil * Bl. In New York the county super- 
people. tendency has no opposition. 
e sufi Pennsylvania, as an educational 
ate,up to 1854 stood low indeed. 
nstaul, Hor twenty years a superintendent 
usines Bs labored in each county of the 
dozet Bate. Now she stands the peer of 
them € most advanced. Her progress dur- 
Each ig these years has been marvelous. 
uperil’ MB all the State, not a voice is raised 
ndent* Mainst the county superintendency. 
anagel Woyears ago Indiana substituted 
princ efficient county superintendency 
super HF an inefficient commissioner. That 
istant® BMpays is evident from the report of 
e rure Bie State Superintendent for the past 
ipervi* Bitar ; 
veache™ IAF‘ Thus it appears that the State of 
a plat BiMliana has been benefited $146,507 38 
a? adopting her system of county su- 





perintendency, when those items that 
can be considered in a financial point 
of view are carefully examined and 
the results obtained. There are other 
and higher benefits resulting from 
this system, the results of which can 
only be seen in the general effect upon 
the illiteracy of the State, which time 
alone will reveal, and upon the rapid 
increase of the school funds and reve- 
nues, which is already indicated in the 
reports of this office.” 

When the people of Missouri are 
led to see the magnificent results of 
efficient supervision in other States 
and countries ; when they realize the 
deplorable condition of education in 
the rural districts of the State, and 
when they are convinced that no 
other agency can enable us to progress, 
they will demand in thunder tones, 
an efficient county superintendency. 


4. The county superintendency will 
pay an hundred fold in dollars, and it 
will pay in a much higher sense. The 
mass of our teachers will always be 
comparatively inexperienced; yet 
they deal with immortal minds. 
That they may labor wisely they must 
needs be watched over and directed 
by master workmen. The right de- 
velopment of child mind is of price- 
less value. No narrow, sordid con- 
sideration should have weight here. 
But let the people be aroused to the 
educational value of the county su- 
perintendency, and they will scorn a 
policy that would save dollars and 
ruin minds. 

What should the county superin- 
tendency be? In our next paper this 
question will be earnestly discussed. 


+o+ 


LE MOYNE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


HIS growing institution under the 

charge of Prof. A. J. Steele is 
doing an important and needed work 
among the colored people. It is lo- 
cated at Memphis, Tennessee, and 
commands the highest respect and 
confidence, as it ought to, under such 
a leadership, of all interested in edu- 
cation in the State. In a late number 
of the “ American Missionary ” we 
find the following well written ac- 
count of the first “Students’ Day,” 
that had been observed, and doubtless 
many of our readers will find it full 
of interest 2 

“Yesterday was Students’ Day’ 
here, and a golden one it was in the 
history of the Le Moyne Normal 
School. Fortunately we are some- 
times permitted an especial outlook 
into the future; days when the possi- 
bilities which the coming years may 
have in store for the colored raceloom 
up betore us with such vividness, that 
all weariness and discouragements are 
forgotten, and we ‘find ourselves in- 
spired with renewed strength for our 
duties. 

“Yesterday was one of those alti- 
tudes, from whence we could look 
thankfully back over the past, hope- 
fully onto the future and gratefully up 
unto God. 

ot Under the admirable and energetic 
direction of our new Principal, Prof. 
A. J. Steele, our school has become so 
well organized, and is under such ex- 
cellent discipline, that we were confi- 
dent that it could be successfully 
surrendered to the students, for a 
day’s experience ,in teaching. They 


accordingly elected their entire facul- 
ty, displaying excellent -judgment in 
their selection, and on Wednesday 
morning assumed the management of 
the school. The new Principal is an 
associate pastor of the largest colored 
Baptist church in Memphis, a young 
man of an unusually active mind, and 
making rapid progress in his studies ; 
the assistants in the normal depart- 
ments are both students of great 
promise preparing themselves for 
teachers; the one put in charge of 
the intermediate department is per- 
haps the best scholar we have and has 
already had considerable successful 
experience as a teacher during the 
summer vacations; he who took the 


primary and commercial departments’ 


is also an earnest, persevering scholar 
and is intending to fit himself for the 
ministry , Miss W., the music teacher, 
is really a very fine musician, and has 
been for some time an organist in one 
of their large churches, receiving 
quite a respectable salary. The other 
assistants were equally well chosen. 

During the opening exercises in the 
assembly room, we took the seats 
vacated by the newly elected teachers, 
while they occupied ours upon the 
stand. And anoble looking faculty 
they were. The lower schools came 
up as usual, marching to the music of 
the piano. After the customary de- 
votional exercises and a few appro- 
priate remarks by the new Principal, 
the schools passed to their respective 
departments and duties, evidently 
impressed with the importance of the 
occasion. The class work was just as 
on other days, all the teachers, so far 
as we could see in the few moments 
spent in each room, bearing them- 
selves with dignity and self-possession 
which commanded the respect and 
attention of thescholars. Gymnastic 
exercises were as usual, attended with 
music. 

After recess the schools again came 
together and the regular drill in sing- 
ing, conducted by, Miss Wright, who 
selected new songs and displayed de- 
cided skill in the instruction given. 
Throughout the day the most perfect 
order was observed, each scholar 
seeming to pride himself on helping 
to sustain the reputation of the Insti- 
tution. 

It being the day for our regular 
school prayer meeting, the scholars all 
met again in the assembly room, the 
new teachers upon the stand. The 
meeting was conducted by Mr. Thom- 
as. He spoke with much emo>tion of 
the success and pleasant experiences 
of the day, and of his gratitude to 
God that as aschool they had acquired 
such power of self control as to win 
the confidence of the teachers thus 
reposed in them. He said he thanked 
God that he had been enabled to bear 
himself in such a way before his fel- 
low students that they were willing to 
confer upon him the honor of Princi- 
pal’s place, and he hoped all his asso- 
ciate teachers felt as he did that all 
those honors were gifts from God, 
showing them what positions they 
might occupy if they but went on 
improving their advantages for an 
education. He felt that they had 
taken a step upward that no other 
school in Memphis, perhaps no other 
in Tennessee, had ever taken. 

He spoke of it as a day, the memory 
of which would be a pleasure to them 
as long as they lived, and thought the 
influences of our prayer meeting had 
been one of the means of bringing the 
school to its present position. The 
meeting was one of deep interest. 
One of the parents present, in her 
prayer thanked the Lord that she had 
lived to see the day when some of her 
own race could, even for one day, 
conduct such a school as this. Tears 
were in many eyes. 

Looking at these students to-day, 
and thinking of what they may yet 





become, with these advantages, what 


wonder that our eyes grew dim with 
tears of gratitude that we had been 
allowed some humble place in the 
great work of elevating a race and 
moulding its tuture to a higher type 
of existence. 

The new faculty were invited to 
take tea with us at the Home, and a 
very pleasant and enjoyable evening 
it was. Thus closed what will doubt- 
less prove to them one of the happiest 
days they will ever experience. 


THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES OF OUR GOVERNMENT IN 
THE PROPER EDUCATION 
OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY D. G. ABER. 





“ Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin 1s a reproach to any people.” 
HAT it is as much within the prov- 
ince of the government toenlighten 

the family in relation to the funda- 
mental principles of virtue, and use 
the influences there found to secure 
virtue to her citizens, as it is to pro- 
tect home, life and property in order 
to secure patriotism, is quite plain. 
And, inasmuch as virtue lies back of 
the home, is all that renders it dear 
and valuable, it is by far the more 
important of the two. Neglect the 
virtue of the family and vice and 
ignorance will bring the home to an 
end. The virtue of the family, so far 
as the State is concerned, has been 
left to chance; as if it would flourish 
spontaneously without culture and 
care. She has been but too glad to 
throw the responsibility for the vir- 
tue of society upon the Church, 
erroneously thinking if she some- 
times punished crime that was the 
end of her mission in that quarter. 
She has not had a clear perception of 
her own legitimate work in this mat- 
ter. She has been afraid of encroach- 
ing upon the province of the Church. 
She has been afraid of the Bible, and 
unwilling to recognize its authority 
or consult its teachings in her enact- 
ments. She has had a puerile rever- 
ence for certain authorities, as her 
standards, written by men.’ But these 
men cherished a profound reverence 
for the Bible and made it their stand- 
ard. They did not, however, exhaust 
this great text book of nature, but 
only so much of it as to meet the more 
urgent necessities of the age in which 
they lived. Our statesmen, wiser 
than their masters, have been wanting 
in confidence in the Bible, and have 
practically ignored it. As statesmen 
they have absolutely discarded this 
text book which the God of nations 
has placed in their hands. And were 
it now introduced, as a standard au- 
thority, it would be sneered down. 
Hence the practical infidelity peculiar 
to our American government. And 
hence the perils that are besetting us 
on every hand. The Church attrib- 
utes this to the scientists and such 
writers as Paine. Butit is her own 
dogmas and interpretations that pro- 
duced Paine and such men as Frank- 
lin and Jefferson and a host ot others, 
so far as a want of respect for the Bible 
as a national text book, is concered. 
The exact relation of the State to the 





Church has not, been sufficiently 
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studied and defined. The State is 
subservient to the Church, is auxiliary 
to it. Civil government is no less an 
ordinance of God than the Church. 
But the mission of the State is one 
thing and that of the Church quite 
another. Thesphere of each is equally 
well defined, so that there need be no 
encroachment of the one upon the 
other. And they are as distinct and 
separate as they can be made. But 
each has the same text book as a 
guide for all their enactments ; and in 
proportion to the faithfulness with 
which it is adhered to will each pros- 
per and accomplish its respective 
mission. The office of the State is to 
make citizens, that of the Church to 
make Christians. And the State 
should assume her own proper re- 
sponsibility, independent of the 
Church, and uninfluenced by her in- 
terpretations. In her work she may 
ignore the Church but not the Bible. 
That is as much her book and is to be 
as much her guide as it is that of the 
Church. And until she thus assumes 
her responsibilities and entirely ceases 
to depend on the Church for instruc- 
tion, she will utterly fail to fufill her 
mission and meet the pressing necessi- 
ties of thisexpanding republic already 
pierced through with many sorrows. 
In no department is a reform more 
fundamental to our national pros- 
perity than in that of placing the 
Bible in its true position in our gov- 
ernment. That position is, plainly, 
in our law schools or in a national law 
school, as a national text book of the 
highest authority. And there must 
be teachers of the highest grade — but 
never ministers of the Gospel— who 
shall study it and expound it from a 
constitutional and legislative stand 
point, so that no enactment shall be in 
violation of its authority. This much 
should be done in justice to our pro- 
fession to be a Christian nation. The 
State has no right to find fault with 
the discordant workings of the 
Church; for her doubtful character 
may be traced largely to her own fail- 
ure to fulfill her mission. Her sub- 
serviency to the Church should be her 
pride and glory. If she could realize 
the consummation of Christ’s king- 
dom in all its perfection and beauty, 
at what higher end could she aim? 
Such a consummation is the only le- 
gitimate‘end of any government. But 
she must be perfectly self-reliant and 
have no entangling alliances with the 
Church. God is a ‘God of nations” 
as well as of his Church, and he would 
have nations acknowledge Him and 
the authority of His word. If there 
is any question that should be sub- 
mitted to the voice of the American 
people, this is one. 


Since the parent is responsible to 
the State, not only for his own virtue 
but for that of his child, she may — 
having adopted the Bible as her stand- 
ard—rightfully enter the family, 
where alone that virtue can be secured 
in her citizens which is absolutely 
necessary to her life. But she has no 


right to remain here longer than dur- 
ing the child’s responsibility to the 


law ; after that she deals with him as 
a citizen. What is the extent of this 
period? The Bible has fixed it at 
twelve years of age, the State va- 
riously from fourteen to fifteen. The 
reason of this is found in the princi- 
ple, that in order to responsibility 
before law, the will must set up its 
own independent action in relation 
to the law. Therefore, that the will 
should be thoroughly enlightened 


ments of his genius, and that they are 
the glory and pride of his country; 
but he will be forced to take up the 
mortifying reflection that all com- 
paratively, that is of any value in 
them to give virtue, is due to the 
labor of others, prior to the period of 
personal responsibility before law; 
and that he has been laboring beyond 
his legitimate sphere, and concerning 
himself with interests that do not 
concerning the law, prior to responsi-| belong to him, as a statesman. The 
bility, is urged by every principle of| province of the statesman is to deal 
justice and common sense. It is a| with organic laws and found all his 
fatal mistake to suppose that this can-|/ enactments upon them, and confide 
not be done during this early period ;| in their results. The man who has 
and it reveals a shameful ignorance | not wisdom and faith enough for this 
of the organic growth and suscepti-| is disqualified for that office. 

bilities of the young mind for just} What are the possibilities for virtue 
that kind of instruction and training | arising from the organic laws of de- 
absolutely essential to virtue or obe-| velopmentand the susceptibilities of 
dience to law. If the State shall/the mind during childhood, this 
neglect to give proper enlightenment | ante-law, this virtuous period of 
to the will, during this early stage,| human life? Surely if the State may 
prior to responsibility, what right has | secure virtue in her citizens, from 
she to punish the infraction of her | this first stage of life, it is worthy of 
laws? Every sentiment of justice| her most profound attention. She 
repels it. Hence the lax administra-| will thereby place her citizens in a 
tion of law. Something is distinctly | position from which she may reason- 
felt that is not clearly seen. The in-| ably expect not only perpetuity, but 
stinctive quality of justice in society | also the highest intelligence and the 
is calling loudly for relief. highest national prosperity and hap- 
piness. The great desideratum is 
virtue. 





But this neglect of the State to) 
properly educate childhood has caused | 
her to actually debauch this early) f 
period, by the protection which she} THE AGassiz MusEum.-It is thought 
has been forced to throw around the that the subscriptions for the Agassiz 
institutions of vice, thereby person-|™useum at Harvard will soon reach 


| . 
ating, in living examples, all those |e desired amount of $200,000, thus 


vices which so effectively undermine |™®king it possible to draw the $50,000 
and poison the infant moral life of| appropriated by Massachusetts. With 
the nation, and robing them with all this $250,000 new halls are to be built, 


the sanctity of law. This again has | new facilities for instruction are to be 


caused good laws to become almost a| provided, and the classification and 
nullity with the people. The fact is, | arrangement of the museum is to be 
the moral tone of the national con-|¢#'tied forward much further than it 


science must be quickened— must be | W®S at Agassiz’ death. Eventually 


improved. And unless the State, the | ®!! the branches of natural history are 


chosen virtue and intelligence of the \to have their museums and lecture 


people, shall learn lessons of wisdom |T00ms on the square near Divinity 


from the Bible and recognize its au- | Hall, where the museum stands, and 


thority as supreme in matters of| aud the Peabody Ethnological Muse- 


virtue, the ship of State will flounder |"™ to be built in the same locality. 


and sink beneath the surging waves | ‘ 
that are raging around her. Thisisa| !N 1661, the duties of Portsmouth 


necessary consequence and should be| (N. H.) schoolmasters were as follows: 
no more doubted than that if the sun |“ T° act as court messenger, to serve 
goes down darkness will cover the | summonses, to lead the choir on Sun- 
land. The wonder is that we have/|@@y8, to ring the bell for public wor- 
survived solong. Weshould be in an | SBP, to dig the graves, to take charge 


agony of haste to correct this funda-| of the school and to perform other 
mental error. | occasional duties.” 














If the State shall permit this golden 
period of human life to pass away | The Board of Directois of Victoria 
unimproved, no after legislation can | county, Texas have made some good 
make amends. She may enact laws | regulations for the government of 


against profanity, perjury, gambling, | 8chool matters in that county, but 
theft, licentiousness, intemperance, | One better than this: “There® shall 


murder and all other vices, and al] | be 10 difference in the salaries of male 
will be, comparatively, idle and nuga- | #24 female teachers for the same work 
tory. She may build and endow her —and salaries shall be as uniform as 
State uniyersities—the partial and) possible.” 

“aristocratic” institutions of learn-| 
ing —at an enormous and oppressive| Dr you notice the advertisements 
expense. She may inaugurate a com-| in this issue of the AMERICAN JOUR- 
plicated system of common school,;NaL oF EpucatTion? It will pay 
embracing ceutral high school, with|every one of our 200,000 readers to 
an extended course of literary and|look them over carefully, and when 
scientific studies, all will not avail.| you write to the people just mention 
The statesman may flatter himself|that you saw their advertisement in 








parent; or until his responsibility to 


that these are the enduring mounu-' this paper. 


Micuican Untversity.—Fhe following 
full and authentic statistics of the number 
in the faculty and students in the sever) 
departments of the Michigan University 


’ 
. 


4 
this year will be of interest to our readers. JE @d 
There are 48 in the University faculty, ay 
increase of 5. The literary students ar ‘ 
divided as follows: Seniors, 105; juniors, i 
87; sophomores, 82; freshmen, 109; in I gts 
pharmacy, 63; total, 458. The senior 
class is the largest ever in the University, y 
The sophomores have lost 38 since last J ha 
year. Many on account of the suspension 
last spring did not return. There are 3%) 
in the department of law, 25 more than sit’ 
last year. The medical students number & tea 
300, an increase of 52. ‘Total in Univers. & yay 
ty, 1,148, an increase of 98 over last yea, = 
There are 96 women in the University ; §) 
in the literary department ; 42 in the medi. 
cal, and 2 in the law department. Po 
<a i ta tei AS E 
NEcEssary TO Success.—The State Su. ‘ 
perintendent of Texas makes the follow. & 
ing summary of what is necessary to sue T 
cess in the public schools. He says: toc 
“As before stated, our public schook & for 
rely for their support upon the symp: & exe 
thies and co-operation of the people, ani inc 


this sympathy and this co-operation ca |ife’ 








only be secured by making the system in plac 
every way worthy; and to do this w Ww 
must have : hum 
“First, An efficient, paid, county supe The 
intendancy. styl 
**Second, Trained teachers. priz 
* ‘Third, Prompt and liberal payment. meri 
“Fourth, A system of county or State Tr 
taxation. real 
“Fiflh, Less changes in the employ-l® stan 
ment of teachers. Whi 
“Sixth, Good and comfortable schoo-I® hayi 
houses.” ment 
Nosopy is content with one good book. Mc 
It is like putting a single elegant chair » | 
a parlor among a set of shabby ones. The publ 
housewife doesn’t rest until they are alld Ing t 
akind. The possession of a fine book # Sc 


picture creates a demand for another, aul 9: G. 
very naturally. The eye becomes clef “the 
cated and the taste cultivated by associ bem 
ation. Hill 1 





= ' 

THE source of most of our official co aoe 
ruption and political demoralization is i} yge jt 
our present utterly debased civil servi Ot 
which rests on a basis of personal patrorii for t 


age, political intrigue, and financial mm get $ 











tenness, and the men in public lite wh oe 
oppose its reform are justly branded qm ™& 
enemies of tfi¢ir poder /j > 
THE next annual meeting of tig SC 8 
Nebraska Teachers’ Asssociation wi in 
take place in Omaha, about the lat Mic 
part of March. Prof. Smith will 4 She 
liver an address before the Associ sale 
tion. s Sire 
In all good things give the eye and MM very } 
full scope, for they let into the mind; "I yet se 
strain the tongue, for it is a spender; encou 
men have repented of silence. here a 
Tue publishers of the Boston Globe! may 
serve the thanks of its readers tor URE pap. 
enterprise in pasting and cutting Tur 
handsome paper. ~An |} 
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Tre Rhode Island school superinté 
ents have voted to recommend the it? 
duction of some system of industrial d 
ing into the public schools. 
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will tell you just where you can! Asi 
everything you need in your schMinthe | 
at greatly reduced prices. din 

sure and address, with sté ful 2 
J.B. Merwin, dealer in all kivés ang 


school merchandise, St. Louis, M° 
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Our Teachers’ Bureau. 


—_—— 


Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

ist, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

8d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

ist, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 

8d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 
EEA TI 


BOOK NOTICES. 


PoEMS OF THE FaRM AND FIRESIDE. By 
Eugene J. Hall. 8vo, cloth, a. $1 75. 
Published by Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. For sale by Gray, Baker 
& Co. 

This is one of the books which we like 
tocommend for its intrinsic merits, and 
for the pure, wholesome influence it will 
exert in the family, for it will “kindle a 
kindlier sentiment and a cheerier vein of 
life” in every home where it finds a 
place. 

We have said before that in pathos and 
humor it equals Carleton’s Farm Balads. 
The publishers have issued it in splendid. 
style, so that it makes a volume to be 
prized, for both its interior and exterior 
merits. . 

Tae GaLtaxy must be a magazine of 
real merit. It is. No publication could 
stand the inanities of Richard Grant 
White asa regular contributor, without 
having genuine merit in its other depart- 
ments. 

Most of the articles are so good, with 
the above exception, that we wish the 
publishers would use larger type in print- 
ing them. 


ScrIBNER’s MonTHLY, conducted by Dr. 
J. G. Holland, is convincing the people at 
“the hub” that a first-class magazine can 
be made outside the shadow of Bunker 
Hill monument. 

Every teacher ought to study and teach 
geography from Scribner’s Monthly, and 
use it as a reading book too. 

Our musical friends wlll thank us 
for telling them just where they can 
get$12 worth of music for 25 cents, 
and we take the responsibility of say- 
ing that Kunkel Brothers will make 
good the statement. 

_We will execute any orders for mu- 
sic sent us cheerfully. 

IxtrRopuCTION TO ALGEBRA. By Edward 
Olney, Professor of Mathematics in 
Michigan University. Published by 
Sheldon & Company, New York. For 
sale by Book & News Co. 


A careful examination of this little work 
warrants us in pronouncing it one of the 
very best books of the kind that we have 
yet seen. Many of the difficulties usually 
encountered in commencing this study are 
here anticipated and cleared up; so that 
every boy and girl of average ability, who 
May use this book will certainly find al- 
Sebra a delightful study. 

Tae Texas Rurat RecisTEr, ror 1875. 
~An immigrants’ hand-book, full of just 
the information needed by those who con- 
template seeking homes in Texas. If you 











Texas. 


ding educators, is one of the most use- 


Want to learn all about this State, send for 
% copy of the * Register,” enclosing 35 
cents. Address Rural Register, Houston, 


A stTaTEMENT of the Theory ot Education 
inthe United States, as approved by many 


and valuable educational documente 
Which Gen. Eaton has published since the 


Every teacher and school officer ought 
to read it, so as to become conversant 
with our school system in its “ organic 
and historic growth.” 

The whole thing is here outlined and 
summarized by a master hand. 

Send to Gen. John Eaton, commissioner, 
Washington, D. C., and secure a copy. 
THe Normat DesaTER is one of the 
most valuable and useful books, for its 
size and cost, we have yet seen. It in- 
structs one just how to open and conduct 
meetings of all kinds on the principles of 
parliamentary law—just the thing needed 
in every school district. Send to Geo. E. 
Stevens & Co., the publishers, at Cincin- 
nati, and secure a copy. 


Tue contents of The British Quarterly 
Review, for January, just received from 
The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 41 
Barclay street, New York, are as follows: 
I. Papacy and Nationality. 
II. Cox’s History of Greece. 
Ill. The Adornment of St. Paul’s. 
IV. The Bible’s Place in a Science of 
Religion. 
V. Early Christian inscriptions of 
France. 
VI. The Greville Memoirs. 
VII. Europe and Peace. 
VIL. Erasmus—his Character. 
Contemporary Literature. 
The foregoing list of subjects is a fresh 
demonstration of the fact so often stated, 
that this Review, in common with the 
others of the series regularly republished 
here, aims to keep its readers well in- 
formed on all matters of public interest. 











Special Notices. 


We have before us the catalogues for 
1875 of rare plants, fruit, and ornamental 
trees, shrubs, bulbs, etc., of Storrs, Harri- 
son & Co., of Painesville, Ohio, to which 
we take sincere pleasure in calling atten- 
tion. We have dealt with this firm for 
years, and so have our friends, and we 
have always found them scrupulously hon- 
est, prompt, and fair. What they say to 
their customers can be implicitly relied 
upon. They have been in business over 
twenty years, and, very wisely, they have 
ceased entirely to employ soliciting agents, 
filling orders sent by express and through 
the mail. 

There are a great number of valuable 
suggestions in their several catalogues, 
aud we advise our friends to send stamp 
and secure the four latest. Address, 

Storrs, Harrison & Co., 
Painesville, Ohio. 








Tue Oxn1I0 AnD MississipP1 RaILRoaD 
charge only five dollars for a ticket to 
Cincinnati or Louisville. Twenty dollars 
for a ticket to New York. 

That is very cheap travelling. Elegant 
cars, fast time, sure connections, and 
low fares, are the attractions of this route. 





WortH More sut Costs Lzss. — Our 
compositor said: “‘Dr. Clark’s Building 
of a Brain” costs $2, in the advertisement 
of Osgood & Co., last month. He must 
have been thinking more of the worth of 
the book than the cos¢ of it. All Osgood 
& Co., the publishers, ask for it is $1 25, 
and it is worth it. 

Send for it. 





Good commissions or valuable premi- 
ums are given to agents for three first- 
class union religious papers and one agri- 
cultural monthly. Canvassers are mak- 
ing exellent wages. Agents wanted. 
Send for sample copy and terms. Address 





Bureau of Education was established. 





The American Journal of Education. 


E desire to call the attention 
of our readers to some of the 
characteristics of this Journal to 
which we labor to give prominence: 
1. A PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL.— 
That it is such, in a very high sense, 
will be conceded. The special aim of 
each article is to benefit the teachers 
as well as the two hundred thosusand 
people who read it each month. 
We write, and we want others to 
write as if in such a presence. 

1. Methods of Teaching.—Each 
number contains the best thoughts of 
some of our best educators. The 
methods presented are founded on 
long and successful experience. Short 
practical articles are best appreciated 
and hence are most valuable. 


2. Methods of Culture.—Under 
this head are classed all articles treat- 
ing of the means and methods of 
developing the various powers of the 
brain. The papers on the Philosophy 
of Education are eliciting much inter- 
est. These will be continued through- 
out the coming year. On this subject 
we promise our readers many valua- 
ble contributions by our best thinkers. 
A better knowledge of the mind is 
the great want of teachers. 


3. School Management.—Ten teach- 
ers fail because they do not know how 
to manage their schools, where one 
fails on acconut of scholarship. 

A series of editorial articles on this 
subject will be published in the suc- 
ceeding numbers. The experience of 
many years will be presented in the 
most practical form. Organization, 


grading, classifying, programme, reg- 
ulations, tactics, punishments, books, 
apparatus, etc., are topics which it 
is proposed to discuss. We shall con- 
tinue to present the views of our best 
educators on the various points per- 
taining to school management. 


Il. More THAN A PROFESSIONAL 
JOURNAL.—We labor to deepen and 
widen the interest felt in popular 
education in every State of the 
Union. An earnest co-operation 
must be secured among the friends of 
progress. Better school houses must 
be built and furnished. The School 
law must be made more and more 
adapted to our wants. Faithful teach- 
ers and school officers must be sus- 
tained. The County Superintend- 
ency, the vital element in our school 
system, must be sustained. All our 
power and influence will be devoted 
to these and kindred subjects. 


Our ideal educational journal, is 
both professional and popular. Such 
a journal must be productive of im- 
measurable good. Fellow educators, 
will you aid us to realize this ideal ? 
You can send us articles full of truth 
and enthusiasm. You can do much 
to induce teachers, students, and 
parents to subscribe for and read the 
Journal. You can, ina single month, 
in this way, double the usefulness of 
the Journal. 





Don’t FAIL TO SEND POSTAGF 10 
cTs., with your subscription. as we 
must pre-pay everything, after Jan. 1, 





1875. 
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The Numeral F"*rame. 


The Numeral Frame is now used not only in Primary Schools, but has proved of 
great service in Intermediate and Grammar Schools; also wherever pupils require 


illustrations to enable them fully to comprehend operations with abstract mathemat- 


without them. 


ical quantities, this frame furnishes the readiest mode of giving the desired instruc- 
tion. And, as in the case of Outline Maps, Globes, Blackboards and Charts, a teacher 
will be able to instruct a class of twenty or thirty more effectively, and in less time 
than they could teach a single pupil without these helps, so they will do twenty or 
thirty times more work during the school term with these things than they could do 


Every teacher ean now secure this indispensable “help” easily, free of cost, as we 


will send it by mail prepaid, for three subseribers to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epvu-. 





H, A. King, box 2289,N. Y, City. 84 


cation, Send them in. Address the Editor. 
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pon ok Oe TERY CHEAP. 


The Greatest Invention of the 








Nine nt! ntury. | wF- Without Change of Cars.-€% 
teenth Ce: | Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
| Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- T 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- —— 
* | ton, and all points Southwest. From 
Chicago to New Orleans If You Wantto Buy -_ 


wy Without Change of Cars.<% 
175 Miles the shortest ‘route to Memphis, 


Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points VY Ee RY C Po FE A i town: 
South. 
This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, . + | : 


| Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 





clima 
Shawneetown, Peoria Canton, Keokuk, War- . ‘ 
sow, Former’ City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING sulphi 
‘Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City a 


} YF Without Change of Cars.-e4 

The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
| Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
| Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


days : 





| weElegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
| Dubuque. 





‘Language cannot express my appreciation ot | iF Baggage checked to all important points. 
the value of the Programme Clock.’’ | 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 








fee L. SWARM, Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Principal Schools, Belleville, Ill Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. per, 1 

W. P. JOHNSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Jhicago. 
J. F. TUCKER, Gen’! Sup’t, Chicago fisbin, 
All other kinds of clocks for Schools also on GLANOB Onl 
hand. Forcirculars, prices, etc., address with . Cire 
stamp, J. B. MERWIN, cad ae 
sd s j Yj a) ry adc 
So St Louis, Mo. | STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY om 

ac 
; THE BEST SHORTHAND. 
important to the Public. 
Your attention is invited to the many unequaled | , Batered, according to act of Congress, tn the year 1861, by 
ndvantages offered by the py RN pt BL Ra 


Ohio and Mississippi Railway, 


(The great Loge 04 Passenger and U.S. Mail| 1. CONSONANT SIGNS \ s | | 
Route) to those who intend going Kast. ‘ 





This line running from AND THEIR NAMES. Pee Bee Tee Dee 
Saint Louis, Jf—-— Nt ( +) de 
Sena great grea erayteed the West yo eed = Ohay Jay Kay Gay Ef Vee Ith Dnee Es Zee Iss : 
nhabitants) through the States of Illinois, Indi- ) y 
ana and Ohio, a distance of over 300 miles to rs yi a eee, The 





Louisville, Ky. and Cincinnati, Ohio, has the| eh Zhay Lay Ar Ray Em En sng Way Wéb 
well earned reputation of being one of the best 























managed and equipped roads in the West, and cer- f hes : A 
tainly deserves the patronage of all who desire a| qa, Yay Yéh Yah Hay Héh. 
safe and pleasant journey over a line which is first Piet 
class in all respects. 2. Vowels (6, {, &, 8, au, 5, ete.), Diphthongs (1, of 3 
Its curs are of the latest pattern, well ventilated pa - a Sy EY my my Racecar Miss 
- fire accompanied by courteous employes ;_ ite | Dol Dashes, “Angles and Semicircles opposite th nome via K 


track is smooth and second to none, which taken veginning, middle, or end of a consonant-siroke ; thus | 
with the fact that it is the shortest line between | | .| 4 a | (7 | a aN 


St. Louis Louisville and Cincinnati. ' ® ‘ Hou 
enabies its trains (which run (through entire with- | et, tt, eight, Et, ab, edd, thaw, hawk, doll, toe, love, | 0 Se In our Schools address with Of 
out change) to make the quickest time with per- ss ae v e A] f | ; er | 
fect safety, and direct connections at Louisville} —y \/_..... i] “|. f Al “in Teach 
and Cineinnati, for the coo, pull, eye, hide, fota, ofl, out, ene, rude, sweet 


: Sherm 

EAST AND SOUTH. : Rewer aac Sy i MP Ce eek stamp 
The trains of this company now run into Louis- | qit, wneat,walk, wood, white, Yale, yell, youth, yon, unite, ’ 

ville over the Great Lron Railway Bridge across 


the Ohio river, and landing passengers in the ra r ¢ i No’ Tyas May wy ) ‘} Capite 


heart of the city and in . a 9 Depot, | seal, steal, pass, passes, past, pastor, pe sors, wet, weighed | . aio, v 
connecting With trains of the L. and N. and G. . 
S. R. R. without change. oad ms € WH el 7 i 4 i a e 0 U IS, 0, = 


WF All trains of this line between St. Louis | week, woke, Yale, yawn, wore, wheel, wine, we may. } 
and Cincinnati runevery day, connecting direct 8. Signs to express Gioups of Consonants are form- > 


with daily trains east ‘of Cincinnati. A daily | 94 by a few general principles of modifying the WE can now send by mail Globes, WHEN we say “very cheap” wig ingca 
line ot Pullman’s finest palace sleeping cars F " 







* Jeave St. Louis on the night express for Louis- | pflmary consonant signs; thus: \_ pies, f setae, Cube Root Blocks, Numeral Frames, mean just that, and nothing else. prog 
ville, for Cincinnati, also for Washington and | . he. - : v saver > j ; aneahle -t} Ra ~ Sean s ‘trenlars é 
Baltimore, by the M. and C. and B. and O. rail- & * 2. eeasdilte Ne \% . and several other indispensable arti- Send for prices and circulars _ 
roads, and for New York by the 4.. & G. W. | advil, pray, spray, sinner, tecribe, unscrew, puff, strives, cles in every school room, and we can every thing you need in your schodl 
and Erie railways, without change or detention ’ % 7 4 s Mirhg ae bs CON. 
of any nature, connecting direct for Philadel- » 4 i XN Sy NS Yy \s sell these things so cheap that every with stamp to 
shia, Boston and all principal eastern cities. " , lines, » fasbl K £ : » hi : . . r 
I Exoursion tickets to the far-famed medical | oe 7 Sameer Meet, passions, cometives, Mattes | teacher ought to supply himself with J. B. MERWIN, 
springs of Virginia, and famous resorts of the L <itees Te | them without delay. St. Louis, Mo. 


hast will be on sale at greatly reduced Yates Gur- | gecision, condensation, mb or mp, tmpose, ambition, anchored, 


ing the summer. % Vez * 
Purchase 9 tickets by St. Louis and the Pi- a “a * il rae S 4 —_ 
oneer O. and M. Line, and you willnot regretit. | Benger, etter, colder, mother, modern, paid, get, 


RTERYDOX, |. . ct. . .” American School Cards 


7-12 General Passenger Agent, St. Louis. plate, prayed, wield, went, drifts, pamned, patient, ancient, late 





smi eee” yea? AE The tinest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 
Cured. Send stamp for | “8d. new utebt, midst students state* 
pi bs Instruction in Phonography given by mail, by . rigim 
atalr full.particulars, price lists | W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y. Send stamp Eimtirely New and © al, 
i é 8-4 a 
&c., to'DR.T.P.CHILDs, | ©" “euler DRE» Comprising 





Troy, Miami county, Vhio. 8-5 


pe h Five hundred and sixty varietics® ‘ 
Ser eRe a aa eac e rs Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty ‘0 


! Sunday Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the “my “ 
e | Will please write with stamp for free samples of uthors 
Reward Cards, Helps to School Management, au rs. 


an . . Chromo Prizes, Monthly Reports isters, &c, 
Catarrh of the Nasal Passages, Ears and |i, & ¥. Hobart Co., Educational ublishers, 


grote ‘Hobart & 
D., tite Chega Siete tn to Waive | eee , sac | FOR SALE BY 
Medical College, New York City. Price l0cts. GENTS COMBINATIONS, 


Address the author, 28 East Twentieth st., N. Y. EL 
Bible Combination, the Combina= D bi 
tion Book List, Map Chart and . * 7 
Frame Combinatio +] 


“‘Dr. Williamson’s long experience and suc- 
cess in the treatment of Catarhal hnd Throat af- e n. 
Wwe supply | Vda of coke E. yo | 
Ms ST. LOUIS, Mo. 












fections renders valuable whatever comes from 
his pen.’’—[Journal of Medical Scienec, 9-2 
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‘Kansas Pacific Railway. 


The Kansas Pacific Railroad, 


From Kansas City to Denver and the famous 
Rocky Mountain Resorts, passes through Cen- 
tral Kansas and all its prominent cities and 
towns; the finest farming and grazing lands in 
America; reaches Colorado with its charming 
climate, its celebrated hot, warm and cold soda, 
sulphurand chalybeate springs, perpetual snow 
capped mountain summits, 14,000 feet high; 
magnificent waterfalls and casvades; pleasant 
days and cool nights. Colorado has the most 
desirable climate for invalids, in summer and 
winter, in the New World. 
cure for asthma, &c., and has a wonderful effect 


Its climate is a sure 


on those predisposed to pulmonary affections. 
Colorado produces the finest beef and flour in 
the United States; has valuable gold, silver,cop- 
per, lead and coal mines; plenty of hunting and 
fisbing, fine roads, good hotels, &&. 

Only line running Pullman cars to Denver. 

Circulars and full information cheerfuliy sent 
by addressing General Passenger Agent, Kansas 


Pacific Railway ,{Kansas City. 8-2 


Your Route to Texas 1s via the 


Houston and Texas Central 2’y. 


AND ITS CONNECTIONS: 


The Missouri, Kansas and Texas R’y 
AND THE 
Atlantic and Pacific Railway, 


Via Hannibal or St. Louis, and the 


Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf R., 


via Kansas City and Fort Scott, connecting at 
Red River City with the 


Houston and Texas Central Railway 


Offerthe best routes to and through Texas, 
reaching all prominent points in the State: 
Sherman, Dallas, Corsicana, 
Waco, Calvert, Hearne, 

Bryan, Hempstead, Austin, the 
Capital, Houston, Galveston, and to San Anto- 
aio, via Austin, the latter being the nearest 
point theret via rail. 

x} Pullman palace drawing-room and sleep- 
ing cars run through from St. Louis to Housont 
without change, and but one change from Chi- 
cago and New York. 





CONDENSED THROUGH TIME CARD 


For Passengers from the North, East and West. 

















Leave Chicago—C B & Q R...... ..... 10:00 p m 
Arrive niney—Q iS ere 9:40 8 m 
Arrive Hannibal—M K & T R’y........ 10:30am 
Arrive Sedalia—M K & T R’y.......... 5:40 pm 
Leave St. Louis—Mo Pac R’y.......... 8:30 am 
Arrive Sedulia—M K & TR’y............ :40 p 


Leave St. 





Louis—Atlantic . 

































Arrive Vinita—M K & TR Wishcosss eked 245 
being Leave Kansas City—-M RFS & G R....5:10p m 
8 Arrive Fort Scott—M K & TR.......... 11:45 pm 
Arrive Denison—H & TCR............ 3:50 p m 
a CRs as daiissccceocccscesced 4:45 p m 
Ce Es ocvcndescecdsscedseses 6:35 p m 
a MD once csecececcsccccccoecces 8:35 p m 
. § pel rapamaatechies - ~~ pm 
ci EN Arsedier nda descccoesed 48am 
CLOG &* Meres.........................0- 5:00 a m 
ne ae RS calspaasedeciess sees = am 
txty {ot } SC Gssushsoscspichet coesees 50 p m 
sixty SOR nccccesccspsnreca ress 12:00 noon 
the be ES Bia tose eins const 3:00 pm 
Tickets can be obtained and baggage checked 
Tough at all prominent points in the United 

yteand Canadas. J. DURAND, 


» Mo. 





- WALDO Generai Superintendent. 
General Ticket Agent, Honstea, Texas.7-12 













REAUTIFUL WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 

ble, the most charming of all Face Pow- 

re. Sampleséree at drug stores. By mail 8 
+ Boxes % cents. 8. FALMER, 
19 Platt Street, New York. 














CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


RATLIWAY! 


Co North from Chicago 


via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
the route direct from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison, ‘Winona, Green Bay,Es- 
canaba, Marquette, L’ Anse, Houghton, an- 
— and all points north. It is the only route 
or 


MILWAUBEE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 

ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, (L. 8.) Mar- 

quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of e Superior 

aneee one management. This is the only route 
etween 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy, and is the ON- 
LY route running Pullman Palace Cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul. 
This is the Shortest, Quickest and Best Route 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
The track is of the best steel rail, and all the 
appointments are first-class. The trains are 
eup of elegant Pullman Palace Drawing 

Room and Sleeping Coaches, built expressly for 
this line, luxurious, well lighted and well ven- 
tilated Day Coaches, and pleasant lounging and 
smoking cars. The cars are all equipped with 
the celebrated Miller safety platform, and patent 
Buffers and couplings, Westinghouse Safety Air 
Brakes, and every other appliance that has been 
devised for the safety of passenger trains. All 
trains are run by telegraph. In a word this 
GREAT LINE has the best and smoothest track 
and the most elegant and comfortable equipment 
of any road in the West, and has no competitor 
in the country. It is eminently the favorite 
route to the north and northwest. 

All railroad ticket agents can give you inform- 
ation about this line and the time of its trains. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 


For Green Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains. 


For Winona 2n¢ points in Minnesota, One 
through train daily. 
For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten 
trains daily W.H.STENNETT, 

MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 

General Superintendent. 


The Fastest Time on Record. 

Passengers going East are reminded of 
the fact that the Wabash Line is the only 
line running lightning express trains (ful- 
ly equipped with patent air brakes, Miller 
plattorm, &c.,) from St. Louis, Hannibal 
and Quincy, stopping only at the principal 
stations, and reaching New York, Boston 
and intermediate points from six to seven 
hours jn advance of competing lines from 
all points in the West. 

It is also the only line running through 
cars from Kansas City to Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati, via Quincy, avoiding all ferry 
and Omaha transfers. 

Through Pullman Sleeping Cars run via 





m 
the Wabash Line only, from St. Louis and 


Quincy to Ft. Wayne, Toledo and Cleve- 
land, connecting with sleeping and draw- 
ing room cars for Buffalo, Rochester, New 
York, &c., without change. 

Special Notice—A Pullman Sleepin 
Car leaves the Missouri river daily, an 
runs through to Springfield, Ill., avoiding 
a change at Quincy. 

For further information, see time tables, 
which can be obtained at all ‘“ Through 
Ticket ” offices in the West. 

W. I. MALCOLM, 
7-12 Gen.Paas. Agant, ‘Toledo. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


New York. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 





Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the 
world, o READ rietor 


THE BEST ROUTE. 


| 





The traveling public pronounce the 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY | 
RAILROAD 


to be the 


BEST. ROUTE 


to the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


East or to the West. 


33> Pullman Palace sleeping and dining cars 
are run on this line, and all the latest improve- 
ments that science or art have suggested for the 
safety and comfort of passengers, such as 


Westinghouse Air Brake, 


Miller’s Platform and Couplers, ventillation, &, 
are applied to all passenger trains. The words 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 


are now a synonym for 


Speed, 
Comfort, 
Safety, 


and pwliteness of conductors. Travelers should 
see that their tickets read via the favorite route. 


BEST THING IN THE 


WEST. 


Atehigon Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas. 





Eleven Years’ Credit. Seven per cent. 
Interest. 221-2 percent. Reduc- 
tion to Settlers who 
Improve. 


A Free Pass to Land Buyers. 


é ly FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices 
long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil and a splendid climate; 
short and mild winters; early planting, and no 
wintering of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just 
at the right season; coal, stone and brick on the 
line; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands 
owned by speculators; homesteads and pre- 
emptions now abundant; a first-class railroad on 
the line of a great through route; products will 
pay for land and improvements. 
T ISTHE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 

uw} For circular and general information, ad- 
dress A. E. TOUZ N, 

MANAGER LAND DEPARTMENT, 
7-12 Topeka, Kansas. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 





The completion of the great iron bridge over 
the Missouri river at Boonville, enables this 
popular line to offer still better facilities for the 
business Letween the Northeast and the great 
Southwest. 


Two daily trains will be run between Hanni- 
bal and points in the great Neosho valley, in di- 
rect connection with ali lines. Also, two daily 
trains between St. Louis and points in Soutbern 
Kansas. 

For the Texas trade, new and better facilities 
are offered. The rates have been greatly reduc- 
ed, and arrangements have been made whereby 
through Pullman palace sleeping cars are run 
from Chicago, Quincy, Hannibal and St. Louis, 
to Galveston without change, passing through 
the finest portion of Southwest Missouri, South- 
ern Kansas, the Indian Nation, and the most de- 
sirable portion of Texas. 

Any one contemplating a trip to Southern 
Kansas, the Indian Nation or ‘Texas, should ad- 
dress Thomas Dorwin, general passenger sgent. 





Sedalia, Mo., fora correct map, with time ta- 
bles, rates of fare, &, 


Take Notice! 


If you want to buy School Desks 


Very Cheap 


SINGLE OR ROUBLE, LIKE THIS 





OR OF ANY OTHER STYLE, 
Address for prices, with stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


St. Louis, Mo 


DRURY COLLEGE. 





w#-Classical and Scientific courses of study. 
Normal Class for Teachers. Music a specialty. 
Thorough in everything. Charges moderate. 
Equal advantages to both sexes. Send for cir- 
cular. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
OFFICERS OF BoARD OF TRUSTEES.—N. J. Mor- 
rison, D. D., President; H. E. Howell, Esq., 
Secretary; Dr. T. U. Flanner, Treasurer; Rev. 
J. H. Harwood, Agent. 


 THERE’S MILLIONS MADE 


Every week in Wall street, if you know hew to 
doit. We issue a pamphlet showing the various 
methods of speculating, also a weekly paper 
giving a resume of stock operations. Sample 
copies sent free to any address by the publishers, 


J. HICKLING & CoO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
12 Broadway, New York. 
Stocks, Bonds, Stock Privileges negotiated. 


Collections made and drafts issued. For infor- 
mation address as above. 8-4 





Spingler House, 
Cnion Square, Broadway, 
Between Fourteenth and Fifteentu streets, N. Y. 
TIMOTHY J. COE, Proprietor. 

Terms, $3 Wper day. 


8-3 European and American plan. 





Revere House, 
On the European Plan, 
604, 606 and 608 Broadway, 
Corner of Houston street... .......... New York 
T. J. COE & SON, Proprietors. 


T. J. COR. 8-8 R. T. COE. 





IMPLES, T4/ N AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 
Rheum, and all eee a distressing skin 
iseases, are cured wy PALMER’S LOTION. 
Price $1 per bottle. Trial size25 cents. Samples 


by mail, 12 cents. SOLON PALMER, 19 Platt 
street, New York. 8-11 
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UNIVERSAL EDUCATION—THE SAFETY OF A REPUBLIC. 








Vou, VIIL.; 


ST. LOUIS, APRIL, 1875. 


No. 4. 








DR. FULLER, 


No. 48 East Chester Park, Boston, 


Gures ALL Chronic Diseases, and will forteit 
$1,000 in every case of 
GOUT, CATARRH, PARALYSIS, NEURALGIA, 

RHEUMATISM DYSPEPSIA, CONSTIPATION, 

ES, IMPOTENCY OR SEMINAL WEAKNESS 
a he undertakes and is not completely suc- 
cessful in the treatment thereof. Tape worm 
removed.in afew hours. Ladies or gentlemen 
having troubles requiring confidential secrecy 
are assured’ of such; and all persons afflicted 
with any manner of Chronic Complaints are re- 
minded that practical experience in this country 
and in Europe has prepared Dr. Fuller to treat 
such with never-failing success. God as cer- 
tainly provides a remedy for the cure of all dis- 
eases as forafew. Apply in person or by letter 
and realize the above truth. 


a. B. Recognizing the fact that, inasmuch as 
uacks secertiag. newspaper or eircular ad- 
verdsing i re as quackish by the regular 
school o olicinst to which Dr. Fuller belongs; 
yet, fase and devoted years of patient study to the 
treatment of chronic diseases, and 
> AY toy pared 10 attend such with the 
GR ATEST EGREE OF CERTAINTY WITH- 
OUT DRUGGING THE SYSTEM, he feels justi- 
fied in adopting this, the most practical method 
ot the aboye facts known to the public, 
and does so with the hope of incurring no dis- 
from his medical brethren, neither the 
usually attached to professional adverti- 
sere, boats i thus addressing the afflicted. Oftice 
la, m. to7 p.m. 8-46 


Facts for Advertisers. 


OFFICE OF 








. VOL. VILL. 


SEVEN EDITIONS of. the AmMEnicaN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION are now published each month. 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar 
publication in this country. An editionis published 


In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 

In CHICAGO for Dlinois and Wisconsin, 

In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado, 

In HOUSTON for Texas and Arkansas, 

In JACKSON for Mississippi, 

In MONROE for Louisiana, 

In KIRKSVILLE for Iiowa and Northern Missouri. 


Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the editions 
Advertisements in this journabare permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school 
houses for both city und country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specitications. 
The pages, too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen. is journal thus reaches 
merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents—more than 200,000 of 
the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 

The following are our regular rates: Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. 
Outside puge, front cover, 40c per line; outside page, back cover, 35c per line; inside pages, 30c 
perline; spevial notices, per line, 60c.. Discount made on time contracts. 











Please Remember ! 
‘In Ordering Desks for Schools, 





To—Ist. Give your full address—name, post- 
, county and State, all plainly written. 
- 2d °@ive the Ruilrond Station, county and 
Sate, to which you wish goods sent. 
» Give the railroad or boat leaving this city 
by which you receive your goods shipped. If 
get better rates of freight elsewhere, we 
‘Mall always ship the cheapest way. 
ih. State the style, the size, number and 
of the article you want, in order that the 
‘items: of description corresponding, may 
» State the time when you need the goods, 
0 oe. iillow sixty days or give the order 
sk yand church seats or court house 
8 before me to use the goods. 
De: B. MERWIN, 


1 Seva next door to the Polytechnic, 


Now Is YouR TIME. 


Look at 


Our Premium List, 


And be sure and show it to your friends. © 
REMEMBER THAT THISJOURNAL CONTAINS A THIRD MORE READING 
matter than any other Journal of Education published in the country. 





SEND. 15 CIS. FOR SPECIMEN COPY OF THE 
*American Journal of Haucation; 


The. Most Liberal Premiums Ever Offerec. 
/ Subscription Price $1 tO perannum, strictly in advance. 


Address all communications to the Editor tees letor atany of the peints of publication given 
ow. 4 
2 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s New Pocket Dictionary, 
OR 4 SUBSCRIBERS—Sypher’s Ar: of Teaching School—the newest and most 


thoroughly practical teachers’ guide yet issued. 
Ko 6 SUBSCRIBERS—A 5-inch Mounted Globe. 


OR 8 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s Nationa: Pictorial Dictionary—royal octavo 
size, sheep binding, over 600 engravings. 
| Cpe 18 SE ROCRARIEES «<8 chee ps ening calbncinreonh Quarto Dictionary—illustrated 


tke AMERICAN JOURNAL yo gre will show pray 0 ne pele who = taxes, not 


se ox our teachers.and school officers are doing, but the necess: — — oe oe os send 
ek nae emi officers should see to it, copies are taken. every 

Ba pn te a ee must be ene by poriein ge or ‘We are responsible 

tor ‘ap lost ull su petbe anaes ater for ench sub- 


herwise z. 
seriber, to obtain these premiums Pr eet! he pong 


expense tt the 

club. postage. or two and four subseribers’ peers te ond @ conte. 
oa] are express 

Si ons Aue Esters ake tase Ree oe 





ST. LOUIS, - 


ae [het % 3 
8ST. LOUIS. | Gustiaae. HOUSTON, ‘CIRESVILLE, Mo., | MoMmoe, te, TOPEKA, “Kenies, 
hd JACKSON, Mississippi, 


Agents Wanted! 





I wish to employ a first-class salesman in 
every county in this State, to sell the 


Silver Tongue Organ 
AND THE 


W. P. Emerson Piano. 





Liberal club rates to schools and churches 
wishing an organ or piano. Send for price list 
and circular. Address 

a. E. SEYMOUR, - 
912 Olive st., St. Louis. 


CATARRH! 


‘‘Catarrh of the Nasal Passages, Kars and 
Throat;’’ a pamphlet by A. N. Williamson, M. 
D., late Clinical Physiciun in the University 
Medical College, New York City. Price 10cts. 
Address the author, 28 East Twentieth st., N. Y. 

“Dr. Williamson’s long experience and suc- 
cess in the treatment of Catarhal hnd Throat af- 
fections renders valuable whatever comes from 
hia pon.’?’—[ Journal of Medical Seienes.. 9-2 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS!! 
“Excelsior” 
Sewing Machine Motor, 


FOR 


Manufacturers and Household Use. 


Pronounced by ee and and others to be the 
Ladies’ Friend. it ean peer ood 
any make of sewing cman te sige Ee 
1500 revolutions per minute without the slightest 
assistance from the operator except to regulate 
the speed, stop or startit. It will run asewing 
machine all day, at ordinary s without re- 
newal of power, ion can almost. instanuly be 
renewed by a child six years of age. gents 
wanted in every county in the United weg ow hed ; 
sell this moter, to Whom a liberal 
mission will paid, and exclusive ervinory, ; 

iven. Price only $20. Sent to any aii "of the - 


8-4 











Jnited States on receipt of price, or C ays beet 
provided one-fourth the priee scoomus he or- 
der. The motor yd be returned an ithe money 
will be refunded it it does not 
claim for it. A Pate Bonn h aod fi moves pay mt 
of this motor, together with testimon 
tougents, etc., will be sent on receipt o} ore cis, 


In ordering state style of machine you wish 


and be particular to write your name and add 
plain nad fall. | EXCELSIOR MOTOR Co., 
8-4c New Haven, in. 





Linguistic Lessons 


Every Saturday from 5 to 7 o’clock p. m., in 
the first place, for school teachers. 8-de 
E. BREY, 605 Chesnut street. 





Cured. ‘Send stamp for 


Cata rhe particulars, price lists 


win Site, ss 
Troy, Miami county, ae ; i 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








REPRINTS 


OF THE 


British Periodicals. 


The political ferment among the European na- 
tions, the strife between Church and State, the 
diocussiun ot science in its relation to theology, 
and the constant publication of new works on 
these and kindred topics, will give unusual in- 
terest to the leading foreign reviews during 1875. 
Nowhere else can the inquiring reader find in a 
condensed form, the facts and arguments neces- 
essary to guide him to a correct conclusion. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 
41 BARCLAY ST.,N. Y., 


eontinue the reprint of the four leading reviews, 
viz.: ‘‘Edinburg Review,’’ (Whig); ‘‘London 
Quarterly Review,’’ (Conservative); ‘‘West- 
minster Review,’’ (Liberal); ‘‘British Quarter- 
ly Review,’’ (Evangelical), and ‘‘Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine.’’ 

——— strictly inadvance: For any 
one Review, $4 per annum; for any two Re- 
views, $7 per annum; forany three Reviews, 
$10; for all four reviews, $12; for Blackwood’s 

agazine, $4; for Blackwood and one Review, 
$7; for Blackwood and two Reviews, $10; for 
Blackwood and three Reviews, $13; For Black- 
wood and the four Reviews, $15 perannum. 


The postage will be prepaid by the publishers 
without charge to the subscriber, only on the 
express condition that subscriptions are paid 
invariably in advance at the commencement of 
each year. 


CLuBs—A discount of twenty per cent will be 
allowed to clubs of four or more persons. Thu : 
four copies of Blackwood and one Review will 
be sent to one address for $12 80; four copies of 
the four Reviews and Blackwood for $48, and so 
on. Toclubs of ten or more, in addition to the 
above discount, a copy gratis will be allowed to 
the getter up of the club. 





PremMiume—New subscribers (applying early) 
for the year 1875 may have, without charge, tne 
numbers for the last quarter of 1574 of such peri- 
odicals as they may subscribe for. 

Or instead, new subscribers to any two, three, 
or fourof the above periodicals, muy have one 
of the ‘Four Reviews’ for 1574; subscribers to 
all five may have two of the ‘Four Reviews,’ or 
one set of Blackwvood’s Magazine for 1874. 

Neither premiuins to subscribers nor discount 
to clubs can be allowed unless the money 1s re- 
mitted direct to the publishers. No premiums 
given to clubs. 

Circulars with full particulars may be had on 
application. 

THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., 


41 Barclay Street, New York. 


THE GREAT SOUTHWEST | 





To all persons desiring homes in the great and 
prosperous West, the 
Atlantic and Pacific Rallroad 
Company give a cordial invitation to visit their 
lands in Central and Southwest Missouri, which 
possess all the requirements of 


Cood Climate, 
Cood Soil, 
Cood Water, and 
Cood Health, 


with long and cool summers, and short and mild 
winters. 


1,200,000 ACRES 


of prairie and timber lands are offered for sale 
at low prices and on long time. Terms in fact, 
made to suit purchasers, who are turnished with 


Free Transportation 


From St. Louis to the lands, at the company’s 
office in St. Louis. For particulars in pamph- 
lets with maps, address 


A. L. DEANE, 


Land Commissioner, Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 


road Company ,25 South Fourth street, St. Louis 


Missouri. 8-4 





The Best Seeds in America. 


UY fresh Flower and Garden Seeds direct 
id, cheaper 
I undersell any firm 
rdeners, Grangers and 
every body send for my tree illustrated catalogue 
convinced that a little money will buy a 


from the grower, post 
than you can grow them. 
in America. Ladies, 


and 


LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 


St. Louis Law School. 
ooaes WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


AW DEPARIMENT OF WASHINGTON | poplishers of THe Ectectic EDUCATIONAL SE- 


UNIVERSITY Ries, 137 Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond 
ST. LOUIS, MO. st., New York. \ cecriptive circulars free. 
FACNLTY: Correspondence invited. t 





Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 
Hon. Samuel Treat, U.S. District Judge. east- 


| Teachers and Students 
Should Send Stamps for 





ern district of Missouri, Pres’tof Law Faculty. | Putnam’s New Educational 
Henry Hitchcock, L.L. D., Provost of Law 
Department. Catalogue, 


on. Albert Todd. ai 
Hon. Samuel Reber, late Judge of St. Louis which includes recognized standard text books 
Circuit Court. | and works of reference on the following subjects 


Hon. John M. K late Jud f St. Louis | 
Clee nelly Tene see iar |—Art, Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Elocu- 
Hon. George A. Madill, late Judge St. Louis | tion, Geography (General, Physical and Histor- 
Circuit Court. |ical), Geology, Geometry, German, History 
Hon. Chester H. Krum, Judge of St. Louis| ~~ "’’. Jn > + . 
Circuit Court. | (English, American and General), Literature, 
Alex. Martin, A. M. Mechanics, Mathematics. Mental Scisnce, Naval 
George M. Stewart, A. M 


Regular annual session opened Oct. 14, 1874. Science, Pedagogy, Political Economy. Com- 
TUITION: ; prising over one hundred volumes. 


Totten Ont ial 7 G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
uition fee for the first year’s attendance in| p ‘4 z 
eitherclass will be $80, and for the second year Fourth avenue and Twenty-third st., New York. 


$60, payable in every case in advance. A WORK FOR ALL | NTELLIGENT 


There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There PERSONS 





are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 

ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For particulars, address | 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, | 
c 303 N. Third street, st. Louis, Mo. | 


Invaluable to Public or Private 
Libraries. 





Japanese Peas. 
200 Bushels to the Acre. 





BNIGEHT’s 


Anerican- Mekal Ditinary. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


A Descriptive Word-book of all Tools, Instru- 
ments and Machines, Chemical and Mechani- 
cal Processes; Civil, Mechanical, Railway, 
Hydraulic and Military Engineering. 


Farmers and Gardeners Read This. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE JAPAN- | 
ESE PEA. 


| 
| 


These peas have recently been brought to this 
country from Japan, and prove to be the finest 
pea known for table use orfor stock. They| A new work, both in conception and construc- 
grow in the form of a bush, from three to five | tion, being a Cyclopedia of general mechanical 
feet high, and do not require sticking. They information, and, more especially, a Word-book 
yield from one quart to a gallon of peas per bush. | or Dictionary, with definitions of all known ma- 
A sample package, that will produce from 5 to 10 | chines, tools, instruments, manufacturing pro- 
bushels of peas, with circulars giving terms to cesses, etc., in their alphabetical erder, a record 
agents, and full directions as to the time and /| of their invention, a history of their improve- 
manner of planting, will be sent, postpaid, to ments, and a clear but concise description of the 
any one desiring to act as agent, on receipt of | proper mode of using them, forming a Complete 
50cents. The seed I offer are fresh and genuine | Reference Book of information concerning the 
—this year’s production. Now is the time to or- mechanical appliances of science, the arts and 
der, so you may be prepared for early planting. industries. 

Address LL. L. OSMENT, Cleveland, Tenn Specific indexes give, each in its natural place, 
| lists of the implements of every Art, Science, 
| Manufacture and Trade. Every instrument is 
also fully described in its alphabetieal place; for 
instance, the 900 terms used in civil and hydrau- 
lic engineering, 500 surgical instruments and ap- 
pliances, 990 terms in mining and metallurgy, 
500 agricultural implements, etc. Over 29,000 
subjects are treated. 

The illustrations comprise nearly 15,000 sepa- 
rate engravings, grouped into more than 5,000 
illustrative figures, besides 50 full page plates, 
views of the most noted engineering achieve- 
ments or important mechanical devices of the 
world—great bridges, roofs, guns, engines, 
docks, mills, submarine explorations, etc. 

Issued in 36 or 38 parts at 50 cents each; or in 8 
bound volumess: cloth, $7 per vol.; sheep, $8; 
half morocco, $9. Payable on delivery. 
| Subscriptions received by the publishers; parts 
| or volumes regularly served. Vols. I. and H, 
|mow ready. Descriptive circulars sent on ap- 
| plication. J. B. FORD &CO., Publishers, 
| 27 Park Place, New ¥ork. 





| 
| 


TESTIMONIALS. 
We have cultivated the Japanese pea the past 
season, ona small scale, and we are convinced | 
they are a perfect success. Their yield was 
enormous. For the table and for stock they are | 
unsurpassed by any other pea. They grow well | 
on thin land, and are bound to be a No. 1 fertil- | 
izer. A.J. White, Trustee Bradley county; H. 
Hix; A. E. Blunt, P. M., Cleveland, Tenn. 
Ihave cultivated the Japunese pea the past 
year, and raised them at the rate of 200 bushels 
to the acre. The bloom excels buckwheat for 
bees. F.E. Hardwick, .P., Bradley county. 
Cleveland, Tenn., Oct. 20, 1874. 8-3 





The United States Law Association 
AND COLLECTION UNION, 
No. 210 N. Third street, St. Louis. 








AKES collections and transacts legal busi- | 
ness of every kind, at a = in the 
United States or Europe, through its attorneys | 
a each of tye -_, been | 
ighly recommen as prompt, able and efli- 
cient. Preliminary investigations of claims will | 4 Complete Manual of Tableaux and Amateur 


be made without charge. Fees and commissien | Theatricals, designed for School Exhibitions, 
moderate. Consult or address : 


J.P. COLBY, 
Attorney at Law and Director for Missouri. 


HOME RECREATIONS. 


| Public Entertainments, and Home Amusement, 
| with Poems for Reading, by noted authors. By 
| Wm. F. Gill. Cloth, 16mo, 350 pp, illustrated. 
Forming the cnly complete and illustrated Book 
of Tubleaux published. Price by mail, $1 50. 
W. F. GILL & CO., Publishers, 
151 Washington street, Boston. 





= 
pis 







Sent safely 2,000 miles. 
15 Verbenas, 15 kinds. 
12 Basket-plants, 12 kinds, - 
12 Bedding-plants, 12 kinds, 
8 Roses,& kinds, - - 
8 Geranioms, 8 kinds, - 
All named sorts, our choice. 
100 other things cheap. 
A premium offered to clubs. 
A 60-page Catalogue free. 










- $100 
100 
100 
1% 
1 00 
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All who use envelopes can 


ENVELOPES! akvweasaseanee 


* ing for the circular and 





pile of choice 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 


8635 GLOBES 


Slightly Damaged, “twelve inch,” 


Selling 4or $10, 





Call on, or address with stamp, for circular 
and priecs, 


J.B. MERWIN, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CALL BELLIS, 










Of all kinds, styles, sizesand prices. Address 


J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, 
















BLACK BOARD RUBBERS. 


SIZES. 
No. 0, 2% by 6 inches, tapestry............ 20 ets 
ie, 33-' -8* a | ROS. pea 25°" 
No. 2,3 by “is tapestry ...........30" 
No.8, ‘‘ i ee ee 35‘ 
No. 4, 3% by 8 inches, tapestry............ 40" 
No.5, ‘‘ ‘¢ wool and tapestry.50“ 


These rubbers are strong, durable, beautiftl, 
and VERY CHEAP. 

Holbrook’s Celebrated Liquid Slating ins 
lon, % gallon, quart and pint cans constantly # 
stock; a gallon covers 200 superficial feet Wi 
three coats; can be applied to any smooth, 
and dry surface, and makes a board which® 
will warrant for years. Aderess 


J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis. 
Wane in a pleasant, profitsil 

and highly respectable occupation, ¢! 
for the spare moments or the whole ti® 
Canvassers of either sex are equally success 
One mt reports a clear profit of $57 in® 
week; another $12 in one 4 Send for pari 





2ist year, 40 acres, 1! nhouses. 
STO: HARRISON & C0. 


rice list of the Evanston Envelope a ike 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio, 


Svanston, Illinois. 





ay. 
ularsatonce, Address H. Ww. bbard, 
ford, Conn, wi 
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